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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 
The University of Chicago Dinner, which occurs annually during 
the week of the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
will be held in Washington, D.C., on Wednesday evening, February 
24, 1926, at Rauscher’s Restaurant. Tickets, which are $3.00 each, 
may be secured from William S. Gray, University of Chicago. 


WHO SHALL TRAIN TEACHERS? 

The article by Superintendent J. O..Engleman which is published 
in this issue of the Elementary School Journal raises a question of 
public policy which the schools of the United States ought to con- 
sider very seriously. In European countries the public schools are 
universally used as training laboratories for the preparation of 
teachers. It is one of the regular duties of the schools to receive 
teachers-in-training from time to time and to give them oppor- 
tunities to observe what goes on in the classrooms and to participate 
as apprentices in teaching. Such an arrangement is easily possible 
in Europe because the schools are under central control, and the 
same boards are responsible for the training of teachers and for the 
conduct of classes for pupils. 
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In the United States the normal schools and the schools for 
pupils are under separate managements. Public schools have devel- 
oped the attitude that they have nothing to do with the training 
of teachers. Parents often regard it as an imposition when the school 
is called on to supply a place where apprentices may be trained. It 
is evident, however, on a moment’s reflection that there is no place 
where teachers-in-training can secure practice facilities and oppor- 
tunities for observation except in the schools. We are thus con- 
fronted by one of those dilemmas which grow out of our democratic, 
decentralized form of government. 

Every study which is made of the normal schools of this country 
reveals the fact that the practice schools are wholly inadequate. 
This is especially true in the cases where the normal schools have 
grown into institutions with registrations running up to a thousand 
or more. These institutions are often located in small towns where 
there are not as many children as there are normal-school students. 
The burden of training teachers for a whole state is, as a result, 
concentrated on a few sparsely populated communities. 

There is another difficulty which is the result of our method of 
organizing schools. In not a few cases the principal in charge of a 
public school has neither the training nor the time necessary to share 
in the critical guidance of apprentice teachers. Equipment for this 
task was not thought of at the time of his selection for the principal- 
ship, and, as a result, there was no provision made for this public 
duty. 

The time will surely come when the schools will have to share 
in the training of new teachers in a much larger way than they now 
do. Fortunately, there are some principals now in American schools 
who are able to give inexperienced teachers valuable advice and 
guidance. What is needed is a wider and clearer recognition of the 
public duty which devolves on every school. This means a more 
sympathetic consideration of the problems of normal training by 
everyone in the educational world. 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND PROGRAM FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


For some years past the Commonwealth Fund has been develop- 
ing at a number of different centers methods of dealing with problem 
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children. It has maintained demonstration clinics in various cities, 
has provided visiting teachers, and has contributed to the training 
of workers who are preparing to carry on the lines of activity which 
have been tried out and found to be successful. An account of the 
results which have been secured is given in a pamphlet of forty-eight 
pages issued by the Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency (50 East Forty-second Street, New York City), under 
the title, The Commonwealth Fund Program for the Prevention of 
Delinquency: Progress Report. 

The method of the demonstration clinic is to organize a staff of 
technically trained workers and to diagnose and treat problem cases 
brought to the clinic by school officers or by parents. A major 
purpose of the clinic is to educate the public to the point where the 
clinic will be supported by local funds. Successful demonstrations 
have been conducted in St. Louis, Missouri; Norfolk, Virginia; 
Dallas, Texas; Minneapolis, Minnesota; St. Paul, Minnesota; Los 
Angeles, California; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
and Memphis, Tennessee. 

The following quotation describes the way in which a community 
has made the work of the clinic permanent. 


The work of the demonstration at Dallas merged into that of the permanent 
clinic without interruption and with every evidence of continuing community 
support. Several members of the staff had been secured at a sufficiently early 
date to receive training in the demonstration clinic. The Community Chest of 
Dallas guaranteed adequate financial support for a five-year period. Baylor 
Medical College provided necessary quarters in a building adjacent to the 
hospital and the medical school. The director, Dr. Gosline, who had formerly 
served as clinical director of the Rhode Island State Hospital for Mental 
Diseases, was made professor of mental hygiene in the department of neuro- 
psychiatry. 

Subsequent reports of the Dallas clinic show that for the year ending 
September 30, 1924, a total of 514 cases had been accepted, of which 404 had 
been studied, with treatment prescribed; 60 had been withdrawn; and 50 were 
incomplete at that time. Of these cases, 47.6 per cent were referred by parents, 
15.0 per cent by the schools, and 37.3 per cent by social agencies. 


The following quotation defines the functions of the visiting 
teacher and gives an account of the origin and progress of the move- 
ment to instal such teachers. 


The visiting teacher is not primarily interested in or occupied with delin- 
quent children. She deals with all children who for any reason are failing to 
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get what they should out of their school life. Her methods of work and her 
success depend upon the extension of her field to include not only the school 
but the home and neighborhood environment of the problem child. She must 
have training and experience both as a teacher and as a social worker. In the 
progressive development of the American public-school system, this new type 
of worker has been differentiated because of the growing recognition that the 
pupil’s failure or dissatisfaction is usually the symptom of a serious underlying 
cause or causes which may gravely affect the prospect of success or happiness 
in adult life or may even lead to a delinquent career. The growth of the visiting- 
teacher movement is evidence that the schools are accepting a new responsi- 
bility and making a special effort to understand and help such children. It is 
only within narrow limits that the regular classroom teacher is able to con- 
centrate effort and attention on particular pupils, and the visiting teacher has 
come to fill the need for a specially trained worker, giving all her time to help 
the children who are troublesome, retarded, or “out of step.” 

The visiting-teacher movement began in 1906 and 1907 almost simultane- 
ously in New York, Boston, and Hartford, where workers of this type were 
placed in the school systems by outside volunteer agencies. The experiments 
proved so successful that the movement spread gradually to a number of other 
progressive communities, and the work is increasingly becoming an integral 
part of school systems. To hasten this development the Commonwealth Fund 
decided to include in its program for the prevention of delinquency the placing 
of visiting teachers in representative communities, covering a wide geographical 
range and differing greatly in size and in racial and industrial character, so as 
to demonstrate comprehensively the possibilities inherent in this work. 


A GENERAL-LANGUAGE COURSE 


The Detroit Educational Bulletin for November contains an 
account of a new type of language course, which deserves careful 
consideration by all upper-grade teachers. Too often the revision 
of the curriculum in school systems consists merely of a rearrange- 
ment of topics which have long been familiar parts of the school 
routine. Revision ought to consist more largely of the preparation 
of new types of material. The world is constantly accumulating 
new ideas. Elementary-school teachers bring some of these into 
their classes as illustrative materials. This incidental importation 
of enriching ideas is not sufficient, however, to keep the schools 
abreast of the advances of civilization. From time to time there must 
be a wholesale injection into the curriculum of new and interesting 
instructional matter, arranged in new forms and differing throughout 
from all that has been included in the work of the school in the past. 
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In some cases the new material should replace entirely what has 
been taught in the conventional curriculum. 
The Detroit general-language course is described as follows: 


The Department of Foreign Languages is constantly receiving inquiries 
from other cities concerning the course in general language which has been 
tried out in several schools in Detroit during the past three or four years under 
the direction of Miss Lilly Lindquist, supervising instructor of foreign languages. 

The following account of the course, which was written by an eighth-grade 
pupil for her school paper, gives a report of the work from the pupils’ point of 
view. 

“One of our most interesting VIII.A classes is general language, which 
recites in our home room from eight-thirty to nine-thirty each day. 

“T will endeavor to give a brief review of the type of work we have been 
doing. 

‘‘We began our course in February with the study of the earliest form of 
language and traced its development and its influence on civilization. We 
followed, step by step, the growth of the art of writing from the days of the rude 
picture-writing of the Egyptians to the modern book. After this work was 
completed, interesting compositions were written on such topics as “Language,” 
“The Alphabet,” “Hieroglyphics,” “Papyrus,” and “The Rosetta Stone.” As 
we did not use a textbook, this required a considerable amount of reference work, 
and our bibliography was rather extensive. 

“‘A list of Greek and Latin roots and stems was given to us, and we were 
amazed to find that many of our common words came from these languages. 
We soon discovered that we could tell the meaning of many words without the 
use of a dictionary and could also build up new words by the use of prefixes and 
suffixes. Below are listed a few roots, with some of our words which we learned 
have been derived from them: 








Meaning Derivatives 





self autocrat, automobile, autograph 

life biology, biography 

write graphic, telegraph, phonograph, photograph 
voice, sound | euphony, symphony, megaphone 











“This does not mean, however, that we did not need the dictionary, for 
we used it more than ever when we became interested in etymology. 

“One morning, when we entered our room, we noticed a paragraph on the 
board written not in English but in a foreign language. We were soon informed 
that it was written in French and that we were to write the meaning in English. 
At first, this seemed like a difficult task, but it was found to be quite simple. 
After hearing it read and comparing the sounds with the words, many could 


ici oats 


le Site tase 
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translate it very well. We think it might be of interest to see this paragraph, 
so I will insert a part of it at least. 

“Une lettre est sur la table. La lettre est dans une envelope. La lettre 
est arrivée de la France. La France est en Europe. La France est une république. 
Le gouvernement frangais consiste d’un président, d’un sénat, et d’une chambre 
de députés. Paris est la capitale de la France.’ 

“We learned to read it and found great delight in doing so. 

‘We asked if we might learn more French, and our teacher taught us how 
to count to thirty, the days of the week, the months, and a great many simple 
sentences. The same procedure was followed with German and Latin. We 
found elements from all these in our own language and discovered that very 
few of our sentences are composed entirely of English words. 

‘We learned that the English borrowed a greater number of words than 
any other people. All countries with which England had any relations were 
made to contribute to her language. Because so many different nations had 
effects on our language, we found it interesting to study the early history of 
England. 

“With the aid of a map, we followed the different people who inhabited 
Britain from the time of the Celts in 55 B.c. to the Norman Conquest in 1066. 
We were helped to understand that the fusion of Anglo-Saxon and Norman- 
French, together with the Celtic-Roman and Danish elements, have formed our 
English language. 

“Here was another opportunity for much reference work. We sought 
information on the writers of the different English periods and their works. We 
became familiar with the immortal names of Caedmon, King Alfred, Beowulf, 
Chaucer, Wycliffe, and Shakespeare. 

“We are expected to do grammar and composition work in our regular 
course also and have not found it too difficult, as there is ample opportunity 
to learn technical English in our daily work. 

“Tn giving this short summary, many things of interest have been omitted, 
so I extend to you an invitation to visit our classroom and see the work we have 
accomplished.” 

THE PLATOON SCHOOL 

Thomas W. Boyce, principal of the Cass Street Rotary School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, gives in a twelve-page pamphlet an account 
of the result of a year’s trial of the platoon plan, or, as he calls it, 
the “rotary” plan of organization. In June, 1924, the Board of 
Education of Milwaukee by a vote of six to five granted Mr. Boyce 
permission to organize his school on the rotary plan for one year. 
In June, 1925, after listening to his report, the board of education 
voted unanimously to make the rotary organization permanent in 
this school. 
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The report which converted the board of education cannot be 
reproduced here in full. Some of the most significant passages are 
as follows: 


The Cass Street School has functioned better this year than at any other 
period in the twenty-six years of the speaker’s principalship of this school. By 
this I mean that our new organization has enabled us to give better service to 
the children, with the result that the children have lived better and more 
profitable school lives. The abilities of our children have not changed; our 
teachers are the same, but the unequivocal, indisputable facts are that the Cass 
Street School children figure as well as formerly and read better, write better, 
spell better, talk better, sing better, draw better, paint better, play and exercise 
better, and live better school lives than they have averaged in the past years. 
Never have we had such uninterrupted attention to the three R’s as has been 
given this year in the home rooms. Never have we had such opportunities for 
English expression as our literature rooms, our library, and our auditorium 
have afforded. Our library teacher reports that our children have read twenty- 
three thousand books and talked about and reported on a considerable percent- 
age of the number read. The upper-grade children have learned how to use ref- 
erence books and dig out facts from reference sources in a library. Our audito- 
rium teachers report that every child in school has appeared one or more times on 
the platform in talk, report, speech, dramatization, or playlet. In literature our 
children have learned to love some good things in prose and poetry. In music 
every class now sings well—not a few selected classes—and the music teacher ac- 
complished the work for the festival concerts without the stress and confusion and 
taking of time from other subjects reported in so many schools. We do not have 
the hurrying hither and thither in search of art equipment and materials or the 
sacrificing of work in the three R’s to the demands of art when the art supervisor 
visits the school. We have done more and better art work than heretofore 
because equipment and materials are in the art rooms and the art teachers 
know how to secure art expression. Our children are getting real recreation this 
year because a gymnasium, a real gymnasium teacher, a playground, and two 
real playground leaders are operating full time 

The children like the rotary school immensely. Small wonder that they do! 
It is a crime against childhood to confine a child to one seat day after day and 
week after week, from morning to noon and from noon to dismissal, with the 
only variation possible that of going through formal calisthenics, going out at 
recess, or going to the toilet room. One seat, one room, one teacher—how 
monotonous this becomes! Hear what the children say: “We like the rotary 
school because”’: 

“We used to get so tired in our one seat.” 

“We work a while and then have a change.” 

“We meet different teachers.” 

“The auditorium gives us a chance to get on the platform.” 
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“The special teachers know and tell us more in the special activities.” 

“We don’t get tired.” 

“We like the gymnasium.” 

“We like the library.” 

“We learn to take care of ourselves.” 

“When a teacher gets sore at us in the morning, she hasn’t the chance to 
pick on us all day.” 

The parents like the rotary school because their children like it. The 
children are practically 100 per cent in its favor. Not all parents like the rotary 
school. Not all parents like the regular school or the high school. There is 
a very small percentage who dislike the freedom of the rotary school. They 
prefer a strict, rigid régime, confinement to one room, and the continual dis- 
cipline of tasks. They dislike noise in the gymnasium; it hurts them to see 
children on the playground during school time. Happily their numbers are 
not large 

An attempt has been made to create the impression that the Milwaukee 
teachers are against the rotary school. We know something about the Milwau- 
kee teachers’ sentiment at Cass Street, for we have been swamped with 
Milwaukee teacher visitors this year. A small percentage of them come to the 
school with set jaws and a look of determination on their faces and ask to be 
shown the school, so that they may confirm at once the notion they already 
have that the school is no good. Their notions are crystallized; they have pre- 
judged the school; their cases are hopeless. By far the larger percentage have 
come out of curiosity or with open minds, because they were interested and 
wanted to learn. The following are typical comments of our Milwaukee teacher 
visitors. 

“T like this organization.” 

“This is fine, just what every school should have.” 

“T like the attitude of freedom throughout this school.” 

“How can children help but learn to sing in such an atmosphere?” 

“T am delighted with what I saw.” 

“T wish someone would take my music this way.” 

“A room like this is an inspiration to art work.” 

“We expected pandemonium, but this is fine.” 

“T wish I didn’t have to bother about all the extras.” 

“Tsn’t it fine to have the children outside a whole half-hour with a teacher? 
I wish we were relieved of this outdoor calisthenics.” 

“Tf we had to teach only what the home-room teacher teaches, we could 
get fine results.” 

“T can’t see anything wrong with this organization. What is the fuss all 
about? What can people find to object to in this?” 

Not all teachers will like the rotary school. The teacher with a “set” or 
the one to whom teaching is just a habit or who dislikes changes or who 
prefers isolation in her own room to co-operation with other teachers and other 
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rooms will not enjoy a rotary school. It is a serious administrative error to 
place such a teacher in a rotary school or to permit her to remain there. 


THE NON-RESIDENT TEACHER 


Every survey of rural schools comments on the growing de- 
tachment of the teacher of the one-room school from the communi- 
ty which she serves. The attitude of the public on the matter is 
revealed in the following editorial, which appeared in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune. 

The school trustees of Shabbona, Illinois, down in De Kalb County, say 
that their teacher has to stay in Shabbona over the week-ends. She used to go 
away to her own home town on Friday afternoon and not return until time for 
school to begin Monday morning, thus depriving Shabbona of her society. 
The trustees have made a new rule allowing her to go home only once a month. 

The Bloomington Pantagraph, in an editorial reprinted a day or so ago in 
these columns, said that the question which arose in Shabbona has been raised 
at one time or another in every town in the state. The school teacher, the argu- 
ment runs, has a better education and is more conversant with the ways of the 
polite world than the average citizen of the town which pays her salary. She 
is hired not only to teach the children to read, write, and calculate but also to 
bring the amenities of the great world to the village. When she goes away over 
the week-ends, she may have done her full duty by her children but she is 
neglecting her duty to their elders. The Shabbona teacher is a symbol of some- 
thing peculiarly American. In this country we have a passion for improvement. 
It applies not only to the improvement of the mechanical conveniences of life— 
transportation, communication, and the rest—but also to self-improvement. 
We like our heroes to walk miles for a book and to study late into the night by 
the light of an open fire, with the back of a shovel for a slate. 

The passion for self-improvement makes chautauquas and correspondence 
schools, and it sends thousands of Americans across the ocean every summer to 
acquire European culture at the source. The European aesthete laughs at 
them as they troop in great companies past the masterpieces of art. They make 
few comments, and often what they say is naive in the extreme. They clutch 
at the guide’s prattle, and they support the picture-postcard industry of Ger- 
many. The European tradesman seldom travels more than a few miles beyond 
his own town; the American of the same class crosses three thousand miles of 
ocean to make himself a worthier human being. He does not appreciate all 
he sees, but he does go back home a riper man. 


THE HEALTH OF TEACHERS 
The leading article in a recent issue of the London Times 
Educational Supplement reports the following facts with regard to 
the health of British teachers. 
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The rate of sickness calculated by the Ministry of Health during the years 
1913-21, based on more than 12,000,000 workers, shows an annual loss of 5.28 
days for each man and 6.72 days for each woman. As the first three days of 
disability were excluded from the benefits of health insurance, the actual loss 
was higher than the figures indicate, but it is not possible to say by how much. 
In the case of teachers, the only available figures are those given in the report 
of an investigation among London teachers covering the years 1904 to 1910, 
which showed that the men teachers lost on an average 4.6 days by illness in a 
year, the single women 8.2 days, and the married women 9.3 days. The general 
average was 7.3 days. It will be seen, therefore, that, except in the case of the 
men teachers, the loss by illness in the schools is not very different from that 
in industry : 

The fact that the teacher loses only 7.3 days a year by sickness may seem 
to some minds a matter for consolation rather than for anxiety. Expressed in 
this way, it seems a very small amount, but, put in another form, its significance 
is more apparent. The school is open, say, about 210 days in the year, so that 
an average loss of 7.3 days is a percentage loss of 3.5. Expressed in round 
figures, it means that of the 200,000 teachers employed in state schools, 7,000 
are absent every day through illness. The burden of ill health which the schools 
carry is thus seen to be an enormous one. 

Yet against this rather depressing account can be placed facts of a more 
cheerful kind. The death-rate among teachers between the ages of twenty-one 
and sixty-five is less than four per thousand. While the industrial worker’s 
exposure to the rougher wear and tear of life renders him liable to early perma- 
nent disablement, the teacher escapes this gross evil. It was remarked by many 
witnesses in the early factory commissions that it was rare to find an adult 
worker in the cotton factories over the age of forty; they were worn out or 
had been disabled or replaced by nimbler “hands.” Infinitely better as is the 
worker’s condition today in this respect, something of the early evil remains. 
While 22.5 per cent of agriculturists are fifty-five years of age or over, only 6.9 
per cent of cotton operatives, 6.6 per cent of printers, 7.5 per cent of coal- 
miners, 9.8 per cent of metal-workers, and 12.1 per cent in the building trades 
are thus advanced in years. A teacher has a reasonably good chance of reaching 
the age of sixty-five without serious disability. The same contrast is shown in 
the case of serious accidents. Some occupations impose on the workers losses 
by accidents nearly comparable to those of a battle-field; in England in 1912 
one man in seven was disabled for a week or more in mines, one in ten on docks, 
and one in eleven on shipbuilding. From such dangers the teacher is, of course, 
almost completely immune. 

It is clear, therefore, that the evil to the teacher is in minor ailments—an 
undertone of suffering which is a recurrent strain upon a life which, on the whole, 
moves on serenely and happily. The practical question is whether these ail- 
ments can be reduced in number by any easily available means, for, in this way, 
the efficiency of the teachers would be increased, not only in the sense of recover- 
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ing their lost days of attendance but also in improving their vigor and comfort 
during the many days they are at school. It may seem fanciful to envisage a 
perfectly healthy profession, but encouragement is to be found in at least two 
directions. First, it was ascertained in the London investigation that 88 per 
cent of the absence was caused by 21 per cent of the teachers and that 43 per 
cent was caused by only’3 per cent of the teachers. A small number of persons, 
therefore, enter the profession who are physically incapable of meeting its 
demands. If a more rigorous standard of entry were enforced, a large proportion 
of the illness would be avoided. Second, the suggestions put forward by welfare 
workers and the efforts already made by some industrial concerns to give 
greater attention to the health and well-being of their employees have met with 
striking success. The provision of rest rooms, rest pauses during work periods, 
facilities for proper meals, better ventilation, and the many detailed improve- 
ments to be found in modern industrial concerns have been followed uniformly 
by improvement in the health and efficiency of the workers. Some part of the 
loss due to ill health is clearly avoidable. 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


The first number of.a journal issued by the School of Education 
of the University of Pittsburgh has appeared. This journal an- 
nounces its purposes in the following statement. 

The University of Pittsburgh School of Education Journal comes to its readers 


as one of the forms of service of the School of Education of the University of 
Pittsburgh. The field of service of the school has become both so extensive and 
so intensive that a central organ is needed to co-ordinate its activities. It is 
intended that the contents of this publication shall interest and help students 
of education primarily connected with this institution in some way. However, 
the broad interest taken in education as a subject makes any such publication of 
more than local interest. 

One of the purposes of this Journal is to furnish an avenue for the publica- 
tion of research studies made by graduate students and staff members of the 
School of Education. The library of the University of Pittsburgh contains 
many unpublished research studies by graduate students. These studies were 
presented in partial fulfilment of the requirements for advanced degrees. Many 
of the studies contain real professional information; others present also a special 
technique for further needed studies along the same lines. Abstracts of these 
studies will be made from time to time so that this material may be more readily 
available. 

An interesting article in the first issue is contributed by Gerald 
Alan Yoakam and is entitled, “What Children Do When They 
Study.” Two tables are given showing the activities recorded by 
pupils of various grades. These tables suggest many ways in which 
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teachers may guide pupils through supervision of their habits of 
study. The tables are as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN GRADES III A TO IX MENTIONING 
VARIOUS ACTIVITIES IN STUDY 








GRADE AND NuMBER OF PUPILS 





IV VII | VIII 


Vv VI 
(66) | (535) | (760) | (97) | (tz5) 
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. Imagine or visualize 


. Play—do nothing 
. Persevere until through 
. Sit up tall 


. Read lesson over ar |. 23) ze 
. Re-read the lesson 20 


. Concentrate—pay attention .. : 24 
. Try to get thought Cae 14 
. Answer questions 


. Find the important facts 
. Ask questions 

. Look up references 

. Recite—say it over 

. Use notebook 

. Close lips 

. Outline lesson 

. Review previous lesson 

. Study maps 

. Follow directions 


Look up words in dictionary. . 23 


Think about the lesson. ..... I 


Recall past experience 
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PERCENTAGE OF 100 PUPILS IN GRADES VIIA AND VIIIB 
MENTIONING VARIOUS ACTIVITIES IN STUDY 


Activity 


. Read the lesson over 

. Read each topic separately until understood 

. Re-read after studying each topic separately 

. Read lesson once to pick out most important facts for study 
. First scan a lesson rapidly to get the trend of thought 

. Read interesting topic once only 

. Seldom read more than twice 

. Re-read: difficult lesson more than twice 

. Look up words in the dictionary............ Hecalstpnrdiesrvad ebay 34 
. Use encyclopedia for reference 

. Try to fix mental images 

. Have somebody question them after study 
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PERCENTAGE OF 100 PUPILS IN GRADES VIIA AND VIIIB MENTION- 
ING VARIOUS ACTIVITIES IN STUDY—Continued 


Activity 
. Use outline in studying long assignments 
. Summarize by using text questions or own questions 
. Reproduce lesson in own words 
. Write down important facts 
. Try to visualize a narrative or poem 
. Use line-by-line method in memorizing 
. Attempt to make lesson interesting to listener 
. Concentrate with difficulty 
. Use maps 
. Practice material for oral reproduction by oral methods 


THE PROGRESS OF CONSOLIDATION 


The following statement is quoted from the public press. 


Consolidation of schools spells the end of the one-room schoolhouse in 
Indiana within a few years, according. to figures compiled in the state depart- 
ment of public instruction. Twenty-five years ago there were 8,321 schools of 
the one-room type, and now there are 3,452. In the last year 80 two-room 
schools and 669 other small buildings of obsolete type have been closed, giving 
way to large consolidated schools in nearly every county of the state. 

Higher salaries for teachers also are shown, the range being from $800 to 
$2,590, with some exceptions where principals and teachers of special subjects 
receive more. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS FOUNDED FOR THE STUDY 
OF SAFETY EDUCATION 


The following announcement is issued by the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 120 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. It is interesting to note that the insurance com- 
panies have found it worth a substantial investment to discover, if 
possible, how education can contribute to national safety. 

Actual experience having demonstrated the fact that safety education in 
schools can save the lives of half of the twenty thousand children in the United 

States who are killed each year, the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters has undertaken, as the latest constructive step in the solution of 
the traffic problem, the establishment of three university fellowships of $1,000 
each for the study of safety education. The winners of these fellowships are 
students who are working for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, two at the 
University of Chicago and one at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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The first subject assigned for investigation is “The Grading of Subject 
Matter for Safety Instruction in the Elementary Schools.” Ruth Streitz, of 
North Platte, Nebraska, has been appointed to investigate this subject. Last 
year Miss Streitz was a member of the faculty of the College of Education of 
the University of Illinois. She will carry on her work at Teachers College. 

The second subject is “The Preparation of a Course of Study in Safety 
Education for the Use of Normal Schools.” John A. Nietz, of Toledo, Ohio, 
has been appointed to study this topic. Mr. Nietz has had fourteen years of 
experience as a superintendent of schools and as dean of a junior college. 

The third subject is “A Study of the Relative Importance of Positive 
versus Negative Methods of Instruction in the Field of Safety Education.” 
James Vaughn, of Emporia, Kansas, has been appointed to make this research. 
Last year Mr. Vaughn was assistant professor of psychology and education at 
the Central Michigan Normal School, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 

These fellowships were offered in order to secure expert solutions of problems 
which confront the education division of the National Safety Council in its work, 
a work which is also financed by the National Bureau. The first problem is that 
of adapting the subject matter of safety instruction in detail to the needs of the 
elementary schools; the second is the general problem of organizing methods of 
teaching safety; the third is a psychological research into the question of how 
far there is danger of developing a fear-complex in the child and into the more 
general question of the relative desirability of positive and negative methods of 
approach in this field. 


THE SEATTLE PLAN OF SABBATICAL LEAVE 


The following statement is printed in the Seattle Educational 
Bulletin, with a list of the fourteen teachers who are this year 
taking advantage of the plan for sabbatical leave. 


Seattle teachers have not been slow to avail themselves of sabbatical leave 
for professional study, adopted last February by the board of directors upon 
recommendation of Superintendent Thomas R. Cole. Fourteen members of the 
corps have been granted leave during the first half of this year under the 
provisions of the plan. 

According to the regulations adopted by the board, members of the corps 
who have served the system seven or more years are eligible for a half-year’s 
leave of absence for professional improvement, Each person granted leave is 
to receive the difference between his salary and that of a Class A substitute. 
Not more than twenty persons are eligible for such leave each semester. 


Four of the teachers now on leave are traveling in Europe; two 
are traveling in this country; and eight are attending universities 
in the United States. 
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THE MARYLAND PROGRAM OF SUPERVISION OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


Each year the State Department of Education of Maryland 
issues a bulletin describing the methods adopted in one of the 
counties of the state to improve the work of the teachers in the rural 
schools through supervision. The bulletin for 1925 describes the 
work carried on in one section of Garrett County by the supervising 
teacher, M. Clarice Bersch. 

During the school year 1924-25 Miss Bersch laid special empha- 
sis on lesson-planning. The following standards were put into the 
hands of the teachers for their guidance. 

I, Mechanics 

1. Use white paper with smooth edges and square corners. 

2. Write with ink or typewriter on suitable paper. 

3. Leave a margin all around the paper. 

4. Determine the width of the margin by the size of the paper. 

5. Place name of teacher or school on the back of the paper. 

6. Mail on or before the last day of each month unless otherwise directed. 


. Form of plan 


1. Essential features and their order of statement 
a) “Language Lesson Plan” 
b) Grade 
c) Topic for discussion (if different from aim) 
d) Materials to be used (if the lesson requires them) 
e) Teacher’s aim in teaching the lesson 
f) Procedure for attaining this aim 
g) The assignment which grows out of the recitation period and directs 
further study 

. Each teacher shall be free to express these features in the way that 
helps her most, only being sure that her plan is perfectly clear to the 
supervisor. 


. Quality 
1. The lesson procedure supports the aim and leads into the assignment. 
2. The aim is worth while to the child in his immediate language usage 
as well as in preparation for future needs. 
3. The procedure trains children in a natural way and provides oppor- 
tunity for much expression. 
. Children’s interests and needs determine the procedure. 
. The aim is definite, clear, and not too exacting. 





A STUDY OF STUDENT TEACHING IN STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


J. O. ENGLEMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Terre Haute, Indiana 


’ Some months ago the supervisor of teacher-training in Indiana 
called a conference of the heads of teacher-training schools and of 
the superintendents of schools in cities having such institutions to 
study their mutual problems in the matter of supervised student 
teaching, more commonly called “practice teaching.” The writer 
volunteered to determine (1) the status of supervised student teach- 
ing in a wide range of state normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
throughout the country and (2) the attitude of the city superin- 
tendents of schools in the closest relation to such practice teaching 
and in the best position to observe it. The study is not complete, 
but it is doubtless broad enough to indicate the prevailing tendencies 
and the most striking variations therefrom in every part of the 
country. Seventy-nine presidents of state normal schools or teach- 
ers’ colleges and fifty-nine city school superintendents replied to 
some or to all of the questions addressed to them. Their replies are 
the basis for such conclusions as have been reached. 

The following is a summary of the answers to the questions 
submitted to the normal schools and to the teachers’ colleges. 

1. How much practice teaching is required of your students 
before they graduate? Apparently the minimum requirement is six 
weeks of five lessons each. Six schools report a requirement of sixty 
lessons. One school requires ten hours a week for thirty-six weeks. 
Full-time teaching is required in a few schools as follows: one school, 
twenty weeks; one school, nineteen weeks; one school, thirteen 
weeks; two schools, twelve weeks; one school, ten weeks; three 
schools, nine weeks. The following numbers of lessons are reported 
from one to nine times each: 270, 240, 192, 150, 120, 90, 60, 50, 45. 
In twenty-two of the schools the student is required to practice an 
hour a day, five days a week, for thirty-six weeks. Nine schools 
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report the same weekly requirement but for a semester of eighteen 
weeks only. 

2. What latitude, or choice of subject or of grade level, does a 
student have in his practice teaching? The answers range from no 
choice in one school to full choice in five schools. Between these 
extremes are thirty schools which merely require the student to 
practice according to the course taken, i.e., kindergarten, primary, 
intermediate, or high school. Variations of interest are as follows: 
“Student chooses the grade,” nine times. “Choice of grade, little 
choice of subject.” “Student chooses, but we use our judgment in 
assigning.”’ “Choice respected for one-half of the teaching only.” 
“Inexperienced teachers teach in many grades, but experienced 
teachers have their choice.” “Student must teach ten weeks in 
Grade I or II but may teach in the grade of his choice the other ten 
weeks.”’ “Determined by his preparation.” ‘Student makes choice 
but teaches finally in several grades and in several subjects.” 

3. Do you have your own training school? Strangely enough, 
the replies in a few cases were ambiguous, but sixty-five of the 
seventy-nine schools have their own elementary training schools; 
nineteen have junior high training schools; and twenty-three, senior 
high training schools. A few institutions are wholly dependent on 
public schools for practice-teaching privileges. The normal schools 
in Hays, Kansas, in Muncie, Indiana, in Gunnison, Colorado, in 
Fairmont, West Virginia, and in Springfield, South Dakota, are 
typical of this group. In these cases the public schools are used for 
all the practice work. In Washington and in Idaho it is not uncom- 
mon for students to do practice work in rural schools fifteen or 
twenty or even thirty miles from the normal school. In Massachu- 
setts and in New Jersey the practice teaching is distributed among 
a group of city and village schools easily accessible. 

4. Do you make use of the public schools for practice teaching? 
Forty-seven schools answered affirmatively. Twenty-six institutions 
make no use of the public schools for practice-teaching purposes. 
Approximately three out of every five state teacher-training schools 
are wholly or partly dependent on the public schools for practice 
facilities. Tnis widespread use of the public schools emphasizes the 
importance of proper relations between the two institutions in 
every case. 
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Only two city superintendents or boards of education are 
reported as unfavorable to the use of their schools by the normal 
schools. The teachers are unfriendly to the arrangement as it exists 
in nine cities, while the parents object in eleven cities. Doubtless, 
there are objections on the part of some teachers in many more 
cities, but, in the larger cities at least, it is customary to use as critics 
only those public-school teachers who are wholly willing to co- 
operate. In the smaller cities it is apparently thought necessary to 
use most of the teachers in the school system even though many of 
them are unfavorable to the plan. 

The criticisms made by teachers and by parents and reported 
in the letters received include the following: ‘‘Practice teachers are 
too young.” “Practice teachers are immature and inexperienced.” 
“Student teaching lowers the quality of class work.” “We object to 
having our children practiced upon.” “Some Seniors taught the 
children errors.”’ “There are too many different teachers for the 
children.” “It is an added nervous strain.” ‘‘We do not want to be 
bothered with it.” 

One factor entering into the attitude of public-school teachers 
who are asked to serve as normal-school critics while doing public- 
school teaching is the question of compensation. Here again are to 
be found widely differing practices. In a few cases the normal school 
deals directly with the local school board, paying for the privilege 
of using one or more rooms or buildings for practice purposes, On 
the other hand is found the normal school or the teachers’ college 
paid by the local school board because the normal school’s demon- 
stration school makes it unnecessary for the local school board to 
employ teachers for certain groups of children. In some of the small- 
er cities the salaries of critic teachers are jointly agreed upon and 
jointly borne by the normal school and the public schools. In many 
cases a flat bonus is paid by the normal school to the public-school 
teacher serving as critic. This is reported to be as low as fifty dollars 
a year and as high as three hundred dollars. In some cities there is 
a sliding scale, the bonus being dependent on the extent of the 
training and experience of the critic. More often, apparently, the 
plan is for the normal school to pay the teacher a stipulated amount 
a week or a month or a semester for each practice student assigned 
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to her. “Fifty dollars a student a semester,” “two and one-half 
dollars a week for each student assigned,” “seven and one-half 
dollars a month,” “ten dollars a month,” and “twelve dollars a 
month a teacher’’ are terms reported. 

5. Is a student who has had years of experience as a public- 
school teacher before his graduation from your school excused from 
any or all of the practice usually required? To this question thirty- 
nine schools said, ““Yes,”’ while forty said, “No.” Of the thirty-nine 
schools which give credit for successful teaching experience, only 
five state that such teachers may be excused from all practice. Of 
these five schools, one applies the rule to teachers with three years 
of experience; another, to teachers who have taught successfully 
for forty months; the other three schools do not state the amount of 
teaching experience that must be offered as a substitute for practice. 
In eight schools the custom appears to be to excuse the experienced 
teacher from one-half of the practice teaching. In several schools 
the student must teach “until we are satisfied” or “until ability is 
demonstrated—might be in two weeks.” 

A few schools are considering plans for giving credit for teaching 
experience, though they do not now give it. One school says, “We 
permit substitution of other courses for the one in practice but with- 
hold our indorsement of any student who does not take his practice 
here.” 

Two greatly different views of practice teaching, each found in a 
school widely and favorably known, are expressed in the following 
quotations. “We do not excuse an experienced teacher from any of 
his practice here. The practice teaching is required not to measure 
the teacher’s efficiency but to increase it.” In this school each 
student has one fifty-minute period daily in practice for thirty-six 
weeks, “I for one have little confidence in the proceedings of the 
alleged ‘training schools.’ It is too much like the training of dogs 
and ponies for their type of show We feel that most. of the 
practice teaching is unprofitable. .... We have relatively little 
practice teaching. Ours is the Wisconsin plan—much demonstra- 
tion, much direction, observation, and study by college students; 
a little teaching by each intending graduate when that nen 
graduate is ready for the job.” 
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6. Do you think that more practice teaching than you now 
require is needed? To this question only twelve schools said, “Yes.” 
Of these schools, one offers but nine weeks of practice and three but 
twelve weeks each. However, more practice is favored at Tempe, 
Arizona, where thirty-eight weeks are required, and at Platteville, 
Wisconsin, where thirty-six weeks are required. 

The following is a summary of the answers to the questions 
submitted to the superintendents. 

1. Is the practice department functioning properly? Twenty- 
eight superintendents think that it is; eight think that it is not; eight 
make qualified replies, such as “‘fairly well,” ‘‘the best it can,” “as 
usual,” “not entirely,” “fairly well this year,” “no complaints since 
definite arrangements were made,” “in practically every case work 
of practice teacher inferior to that done by regular teachers.” 

2. Only four superintendents think that there is more practice 
teaching required than is necessary for the adequate training of 
teachers. One other adds that “there is too much of the kind now 
possible.” Thirty-two do not want less than the amount now done. 
Twelve, however, think that there should be more. One director of 
research, speaking for his superintendent, merely replies, “nothing 
proved” as to whether more or less is desirable. 

3. Twenty-two of the twenty-seven superintendents replying 
report that their teachers co-operate whole-heartedly as critic 
teachers. In a number of cities only such public-school teachers as 
really desire the supervision of cadets are asked to take them. 
Obviously, the problem is an easy one to solve when the teachers’ 
wishes in the matter are consulted and respected. Objections seem 
to be justified when the assignment of critic duty is arbitrarily made, 
when there is no extra compensation for the extra duties performed, 
or when the number of cadets assigned to. one teacher for a given 
period is six, eight, or more. The preferred number seems to be two 
or three. 

4. Relatively little objection on the part of parents was reported 
by the superintendents. It would not be to the discredit of super- 
vised student teaching, of course, if a few parental objections were 
reported from every co-operating public school. Objections and 
criticisms mentioned include the following: “Teachers are changed 
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too often.” “Not fair to pupils. Inexperienced, green students cannot 
do the work of mature experts, regardless of the assistance given 
them.” “Low quality of teaching.” “Practice teachers are working 
for credit. Their interest is in the practice and not in the building 
of boys and girls. Discipline is too lax. The practice teachers do not 
have that responsibility.” ‘““We object to unskilled labor on jobs 
requiring skill.” 

5. Do pupils in the regular classes in the grades or in the high 
school suffer at the hands of the practice department? Of the forty 
superintendents replying, fourteen think that they do. Of the 
twenty-six who think that they do not suffer, two base their judg- 
ments on the results obtained through the use of standard educa- 
tional tests. One says, “I have tested groups of practice-teacher 
children and non-practice and can find nothing that would indicate 
such.” On the other hand, a superintendent co-operating with a 
western state normal school writes, ‘About one-half who come here 
should never be permitted to teach. .. . . I believe that our pupils 
could make 15 per cent more progress with the room teachers only, 
if the cadets were left out.”” He suggested that better results would 
be obtained if the cadets would observe good teachers instead of 


doing the actual teaching all the time. 
Another superintendent writes suggestively: 


Patrons objected pretty generally when there was no limit to the number of 
practice teachers who might work under a critic teacher. Since we have limited 
the number, permitting only two, there has been very little objection from 
patrons, and under this limitation we do not feel that the children suffer by 
such instruction When a practice teacher is failing to do reasonably good 
teaching, we take the liberty of asking the state normal school to withdraw him 
from practice. 


Superintendent W. L. Bachrodt, San Jose, California, reports a 
use of cadets from the San Jose State Teachers College that may 
well be tried elsewhere with promise of success. He says: 


We have given the cadets the opportunity of working in the primary de- 
partment in the same room with the regular teachers. The primary teachers 
then allow the cadets to gather slow pupils or fast pupils into little groups. We 
have followed much the same practice in our junior high school work, using the 
cadets as coaching teachers for groups of from five to ten pupils. In addition, 
we have extensively used cadets who are especially proficient in music or in 
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art, allowing them to teach a number of classes for the regular teachers. This 
has built up a corps of very fine helpers. 

We also use cadets in connection with our research department. We are 
making a study of silent reading, and we are taking a fifth grade and breaking 
it up into four or five parts, allowing cadets to work with small groups with 
different books and with different methods Under our arrangement I 
doubt very much whether our pupils are suffering at the hands of practice 
teachers. In fact, I think that it has strengthened our department greatly. 


A plan much like the one just outlined is reported from Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

6. Would you be willing to employ normal-school graduates 
whose training had included no practice teaching? Nine superin- 
tendents answered this question affirmatively; eighteen, negatively. 
Several of those willing to dispense with practice teaching as a 
factor in teacher-training would require more observation. 

7. Could you give satisfactory training in practice with your 
own supervisors and principals? Seventeen superintendents said, 
“Yes”; thirteen, “No.” Others made conditional replies; for 
example, “Yes, if we had more of them”; “if we had the time”; 
“not unless special supervisors were provided.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The teacher-training schools of the country are, in large 
measure, dependent on the public schools for practice facilities and 
must continue to be dependent. 

2. The public schools concerned and the state normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges are, in most cases, co-operating well in the 
cadet teaching that is done in the public schools. 

3. Public-school teachers serving as critic teachers should be 
selected on the basis of their preparation, should not be required to 
serve against their will, and should receive extra compensation for 
their added duties. 

4. Pupils in the public schools need not suffer at the hands of 
practice teachers if the regular teachers teach at least one-half of the 
time, if the number of practice teachers assigned to a critic teacher 
be limited to two or three a semester, and if public-school authorities 
ask for the removal of any cadet who is unable to do the work he is 
attempting. 
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5. The amount of practice teaching thought desirable in the 
training of teachers ranges from six weeks to thirty-six weeks. One 
hour a day, five days a week, for a school year of thirty-six weeks is 
the most marked tendency observed, being reported twenty-two 
times. 

6. Almost exactly one-half of the schools reporting either shorten 
or eliminate the practice requirements in the case of teachers of 
three or more years of experience. 

7. Superintendents in a number of cities have learned how to use 
cadets from the teacher-training schools as helpers, supplementing 
rather than supplanting the work of the regular teachers. This 
arrangement may be less helpful to the cadet but is more helpful 
to the pupils. 

8. While practice teaching is an almost universal factor in the 
training of teachers in the state normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges, more than one-half of the superintendents of schools replying 
think that they could give the needed practice to cadets under their 
own principals and supervisors. Only one-third of them, however, 
want to assume responsibility for supervising all the normal-school 
student teaching. 

9. Many superintendents and a smaller percentage of the normal 
schools reporting would substitute observation for a part of the 
practice teaching now required in the teacher-training institutions. 

10. Obviously, no studies have been made that would enable 
anyone to state with assurance that experienced teachers need as 
much practice teaching as novices need. The normal-school presi- 
dents replying are almost evenly divided in their opinions on this 
matter. 





THE MAKING OF SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS. fF 


W. H. BURTON 
University of Cincinnati 


Planning, a fundamental principle of supervision.—In one of the 
best brief discussions of supervision, Coffman? lists four defects in 
the process, one of which is that “supervision does not fulfil its prom- 
ises.” He might well have said that supervision fails to make any 
promises. In too many situations there is not in evidence a definite, 
well-organized plan for supervision, setting forth the objectives for 
the term and outlining the method of attack on these objectives. 
Even where there is a vague and general plan, there is often no 
definite constructive work toward its fulfilment. In other cases 
supervisors are submerged in routine details and can make no plans. 
In still other cases supervisors are mere roundsmen, traveling from 
building to building. In many cases the work, while actually valu- 
able in some degree and accomplishing some good, is haphazard and 
does not follow a carefully constructed plan. Supervision all too 
often fails to make any promises as to what it will accomplish. In 
many places, of course, this criticism would not be valid, since well- 
organized supervision in the hands of properly trained people is 
making and fulfilling promises in a highly efficient manner. 

Theoretical support for the principle of planning.—Although prac- 
tice falls far behind theory, as we shall see, there is striking unanim- 
ity of opinion with regard to the theory of planning. Experts in rural 
and city supervision, building principals, and general writers on edu- 
cation seem to be one in this matter. 

John M. Foote, supervisor of the rural schools in Louisiana, 
sums up the matter pithily: 

Experience has demonstrated that organizing and presenting a program 
for the guidance of the school interests is essential to the success of instructional 

* This article is an excerpt from a book by A. S. Barr and W. H. Burton to be 
published by D. Appleton & Co., entitled, Supervision: A General Volume.—En1tor. 


? Lotus D. Coffman, ‘The Control of Educational Progress through School Super- 
vision,” Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education Association, LV, 187-94. 
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supervision A supervisor without a program has no point of departure 
and no destination.* 


Bonser says: 

The two problems, that of the worth of supervision and that of a plan of 
supervision sufficiently definite to measure the results of its operation, were in- 
separably connected. The worth of supervision could not be determined with- 
out an adequate plan for supervision.? 


A similar statement is taken from an article by Maxwell. 

The purpose of supervision is to realize the purposes for which the school 
has been established. The supervisor must have the ideal of an end which he 
wishes to accomplish, an idea of the method by which the goal will be best at- 
tained, and an idea of the obstacles which must be overcome in adjusting means 
to reach the end 

Much ineffective supervision exists because the supervisor has failed to 
make definite plans.3 


One of the best summaries of the point is to be found in an article 
by E. W. Adams, district superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
in which is set forth a detailed account of planning and training 
principals to plan. The discussion is unusually practical and con- 
crete. Though dealing with the plans of the building principal, the 


article should be carefully studied by both superintendents and 
principals. 


It [the plan] serves to insure a definite professional program, adapted to 
the needs of the school and to the ability of the principal, which may be used 
as a guide to the principal in his work of supervision. It makes certain that the 
principal has thought his way through certain of the more urgent problems of 
his organization and is planning to attempt to solve some of them. It acts asa 
check on the judgment of the principal as to the conditions in his school and 
indicates his ability to formulate a professional program for improving these 
conditions. It stimulates the principal to definite professional activity. It aids 
in bringing about an improvement in the type of teachers’ meetings being held 
by making them the center of a definite professional program. It gives the 


t John M. Foote, “A State Program of Instructional Supervision,” Journal of 
Rural Education, I (April, 1922), 337-41. Also in Addresses and Proceedings of the 
National Education Association, LX, 1154. 

2 F, G. Bonser, in the Introduction to The Value of School Supervision Demon- 
strated with the Zone Plan in Rural Schools by Marvin Summers Pittman. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1921. 

3C. R. Maxwell, “Effective Supervision,” School and Society, XI (February 21, 
1920), 214-15. 
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superintendent such knowledge of the plans of the principal for the supervision 
of the work of his school as will enable him to assist the principal in the formula- 
tion, criticism, and carrying out of these plans. It allows the superintendent to 
make such modifications in the program as his knowledge of the school and his 
professional judgment seem to render expedient. The superintendent is able to 
plan with greater definiteness his own professional work in the schools and to 
relate this work to that being done by the principal. Such a plan has been found 
to result in definite, clear-cut aims in the professional work of both principal 
and superintendent, to enable the development of standardized procedure 
effectively directed, and to prevent the loss attendant upon haphazard profes- 
sional work. In a word, it has been found to result in a degree and a type of 
professional activity highly beneficial to the work of instruction in the schools. 

A long discussion which may be studied with profit is to be found 
in Cubberley’s book on The Principal and His School. 

Practical support for the principle of planning.—Turning from 
theory to practice, we find a large gap between the two. An exhaus- 
tive search of the literature reveals but few discussions of the prac- 
tical formulation of plans and their workings. The list of plans in 
print is so meager as to be almost nonexistent. The few available 
discussions, however, possess the merit of being specific and definite. 

During the year 1924-25 a number of graduate students at the 
University of Cincinnati carried on an extensive investigation into 
supervisory planning, and the results were surprisingly negative. An 
inquiry was sent to 259 cities of all sizes in all parts of the country, 
asking about their supervisory planning. Almost 75 per cent of the 
superintendents responded, thus providing an unusually safe basis 
for statements with regard to practical planning. Only five or six 
cities sent typewritten or mimeographed plans. Several of the larger 
cities indicated that their work is thoroughly planned but that the 
extent of their work is such that it cannot be reduced to a simple 
statement of plans. As will be indicated later, the planning for large 
cities must differ in some respects from the planning for smaller 
cities and rural units, even though the underlying principles are 
identical. With these few exceptions, most of the superintendents 
indicated or stated directly that they did not know what supervisory 


t Edwin W. Adams, “The Principal’s Program of Professional Activities,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXIII (June, 1923), 735-36. 

2 Ellwood P. Cubberley, The Principal and His School, pp. 50 ff. and chap. xxii. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 
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planning means. This does not mean that nothing was being done. 
Much excellent work was evidenced by their letters and by the 
printed reports which many of them forwarded. The work consisted 
in the main, however, of what is called classroom supervision, name- 
ly, visitation, conference, demonstration teaching, teachers’ meet- 
ings, and the like. Very rarely indeed was this work organized 
around any central problem growing out of the needs of the school. 

An analysis of the letters received from superintendents, super- 
visors, and principals led the students to conclude that the chief 
reasons for lack of supervisory planning are as follows: 

1. The modern conception of supervision is new, the inspectorial idea per- 
sisting'in many places. In many cases where supervision is far more than inspec- 
tion, it is limited rather narrowly to what may be designated “‘classroom super- 
vision” in the narrower meaning. 

2. The great mass of supervisors are still untrained for the work. 

3. The pressing nature of administrative and clerical duties prevents 
proper attention to comprehensive supervisory planning. 

4. Lack of clear definition of function and lack of allocation of duties of sup- 
erintendent, supervisor, and principal are obstacles to the development of super- 


visory programs. 
5. The fact that the teaching body is far from homogeneous makes difficult 


the work of planning supervisory programs. 

The last reason is somewhat local in its nature and is by no means 
insuperable. In fact, it should be an added reason for planning 
supervisory work to meet the actual needs of the situation. 

Sample supervisory plans: (1) Pittman’s zone plan for rural 
supervision.—In order to discover how supervisory plans are evolved, 
stated, carried out, and tested, we may now examine a number of 
sample plans taken from actual practice. Two of the best plans are 
found in the field of rural supervision and are discussed at some 
length because of the clarity with which both principle and practice 
are illustrated. With but slight modifications, the discussion can be 
applied to city supervision as well. Pittman says: 

A plan of supervision in which the supervisor divides his entire supervisory 
district into territorial units, each of which serves as the territorial limits for 
one week of supervisory effort, has been designated by the writer as the zone 
plan. The purpose back of such territorial organization is to provide for sys- 
tematic supervision of classroom instruction, for convenient, effective, and 
democratic teachers’ meetings, and for the development of community con- 
sciousness. 
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The zone plan of supervision implies a calendar of the major events for the 
year’s work. A college announces its calendar of events a year in advance. 
Why should not a supervisory district do so? Such a calendar was m ué for 
the zone in which this experiment was conducted. The calendar was made in 
the early days of September and carried out exactly as planned without the 
change of a single major item. Many minor details were introduced from month 
to month. The major plans and dates for the year gave stability and continuity 
to the work. The minor plans and dates provided variety and freshness. 

The major events of the zone calendar consisted of (1) supervisory tours 
and (2) teachers’ meetings. The calendar, as made, announced, and carried out 
with only a single exception, was as follows: 

1. Supervisory tours 

September 28 to October 1o—Initial survey of the experimental and control 
groups of schools. 

October 27 to November 1—First supervisory tour. Improvement in the 
speed and comprehension of silent reading. 

November 17 to November 22—Second supervisory tour. Language: the 
elimination of spoken errors. 

December 15 to December 19—Third supervisory tour. Spelling: agricul- 
tural words as an agency for awakening a community interest in schools 
and developing a group consciousness. 

January 18 to January 23—Fourth supervisory tour. Arithmetic: how to 
teach the four fundamental operations. 

February 15 to February 19—Fifth supervisory tour. Reading: how to 
secure effective oral reading. 

March 15 to March 19—Sixth supervisory tour. Language: how to develop 
a love for good literature. Health: how to develop habits of health. 

April 11 to April 17—Seventh supervisory tour. Spelling: forming the habit 
of correctly spelling the words most often used. 

. Teachers’ meetings* 

January 24—Fifth meeting—at Warner No. 1, 10:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. 
a) Two arithmetic demonstrations by teachers 
6) Discussion of questions on arithmetic arising during the month 
c) Demonstration by supervisor in teaching oral reading 
d) Discussion of demonstration 
e) Noon—community dinner 
f) Penmanship demonstration by specialist 
g) Program by children? 

This plan illustrates two prime essentials: (1) definitely stated, 
attainable objectives and (2) a detailed discussion of the means by 


* One meeting only is quoted here as a sample. Similar meetings were outlined for 
each of the weekly tours. 

2 Marvin Summers Pittman, The Value of School Supervision Demonstrated with 
the Zone Plan in Rural Schools, pp. 19-21. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1921. 
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which these objectives are to be worked out. With regard to setting 
up the objectives, Pittman says: 

What phases of the school work the supervisor shall elect for his special 
attention must be determined by the special needs of his schools. He can possi- 
bly with the greatest profit to the schools emphasize about four different school 
interests or school subjects during each year. (This is a matter which should be 
experimentally investigated.) If he devoted himself to four special interests 
last year and if his teaching corps is practically the same this year, he can with 
profit take up four new interests for this year’s work. While the four selected 
interests will not be the four most needed by every teacher, the general welfare 
and progress of the schools will probably be more advanced by such a selection 
and such concentration than would be the case if the supervisor permitted the 
special needs of every teacher to determine his schedule rather than the greatest 
need of the schools as a whole. Special needs of teachers must be given attention, 
but they should be considered as general interests to be attended to in an inci- 
dental way rather than special interests to occupy the center of the supervisor’s 
attention.? ‘ 


This quotation emphasizes two further essentials in planning. 
The objectives should be selected on the basis of the actual needs 
of the schools, and the number of these objectives should be such 
that the entire program is workable. Pittman’s discussion of the 
needs of individual teachers would be subject to some qualifica- 
tion if applied to city supervision. 

The means of carrying out the program summarized in the list of 
teachers’ meetings were further supplemented by a number of de- 
tailed devices. 


While the schedule of visits of the supervisor was announced at the begin- 
ning of the year for the entire year, the writer felt that this was not definite 
enough to serve the best interest of effective supervision. He therefore sent out 
a letter about one week in advance of his tour each time, announcing the details 
of the tour. He gave the exact time that he would arrive at each school and the 
length of time that he would devote to each school. 

The letter also contained a few pertinent suggestions with reference to the 
subject that would be under investigation during the tour.? 


In addition to these letters, Pittman sent out bulletins in order 
to prepare the teachers to observe more intelligently the demon- 
stration lessons and in order to indicate the trend of the discussions 
to follow. These are excellent illustrations of supervisory devices. 


t Marvin Summers Pittman, op. cit., pp. 113-14. 
2 Tbid., p. 23. 
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This extended account of one sample of rural supervisory plan- 
ning is given because, as stated, the plan illustrates clearly the essen- 
tials of good procedure. The application to city supervision can 
easily be made. 

The Wood County, Ohio, plan.—We may now examine briefly 
another rural supervisory plan, operating in Wood County, Ohio, 
on a somewhat different basis from that adopted by Pittman in 
Brown County, South Dakota. Instead of dividing the work by 
zones, this plan covers the entire county, and the division of labor 
is on the basis of grades. One supervisor cares for the lower grades 
throughout the area, while another deals with the upper grades. 
Superintendent H. E. Hall and his assistant, Kate Offerman, have 
achieved considerable deserved prestige in the field because of the 
excellent results secured through careful planning. 


Woop County, Onto, ScHoot District SUPERVISION PROGRAM 
1924-25 
I. Aim of supervision: improvement of classroom instruction 
1. Through emphasis on elementary English 
a) Oral composition 
b) Written composition 
c) Good English Campaign Week, December 1-5 
d) Co-operative revision of the Wood County English Outline—Janu- 
ary 12, 1925, to May 22, 1925 
. Through re-emphasis of work that ought to be brought to higher stand- 
ards 
a) Physical education (“One Hundred Per Cent Physically Fit” is to 
be the slogan for Wood County boys and girls.) 
(1) The acquiring of good health habits 
(2) Supervised plays and games 
(3) Calisthenics and corrective exercises 
(4) Instruction in hygiene and physiology 
(5) Becoming members of the Modern Health Crusade 
(6) The making of a co-operative Wood County course of study in 
hygiene (The new state bulletin will be ready for distribution 
this year.) 
3. Testing for results 
a) Right classification of pupils by teachers 
b) Silent reading, arithmetic, and English 
(1) By the teacher 
(2) By the supervisor 
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II. Projects 


I. 


School publicity 

a) Through use of (1) school papers and (2) local and county newspapers 
as an avenue to public understanding 

b) Through American Education Week 

c) Through local and educational exhibits 


. Parent-teacher organization for constructive co-operative school work 


a) A county organization 

b) A local organization 

c) Affiliation of the local organization with county and state organiza- 
tions 


. 100 per cent of the Wood County teachers doing Ohio Teachers Reading 


Circle work 

Choose three of the following books: 

a) Silent Reading—Charles E. Germane and Edith Gayton Germane 

b) Personality and Social Adjustment—Ernest R. Groves 

¢) Modern Methods in Teaching—Harry B. Wilson, George C. Kyte, and 
Herbert G. Lull 

d) Life of Woodrow Wilson—Josephus Daniels 

e) Number Helps—Lovine Lockhart, A. C. Eldredge, and J. C. Brown 


. Make Ohio Pupils Reading Circle work a part of the required work of 


each child (Good to require the reading of three books as a requisite for 
promotion.) 


. County contests 


a) Oral reading as a basis for entering County Declamatory Contest— 
Groups I-IV 

b) Music (Keep in mind proper song material and correct tone quality.) 
—Groups I-IV 

c) Writing, spelling, and number contests—Groups I-VIII 

d) An increase in the number of Wood County schools participating in 
the state music-memory contest, March, 1925. 


The program as presented includes chiefly the objectives with 
but brief reference to the means used in attaining them and to the 
checking devices. The following quotation from a letter sent to the 
writer by Superintendent Hall is of interest. 


The objectives listed under “Projects” are supplementary to the chief ob- 
jective, which is the improvement of instruction through emphasis on English, 
re-emphasis on physical education and health, and through the testing pro- 


Our objectives are determined through field work, observation, testing, and 
experimental work. English was made a new topic for this year after a discus- 
sion of the oral and written English results at the superintendents’ meeting in 
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May, 1924. When silent-reading tests were given in February, 1924, the results 
in many schools were below the test norms 

We had an English error survey in December and are getting the report in 
shape to show us our needs as they will appear in the results reported. The 
result will be co-operative effort to revise our English outline For some 
time a committee has been making an English score card for scoring textbooks. 
We are looking for a text to use in eliminating common errors in the lower 


For checking results we have used during the present school year the 
Monroe and the Van Wagenen silent-reading tests, the Wilson Language Error 
Test, and Knight’s experimental test material in arithmetic. We are now mimeo- 
graphing eight thousand copies of our own arithmetic test sheets for Grades 
I-VIII. A county graph will be constructed from the results. 


Rarely are as many supervisory devices utilized as in Wood 
County. Meetings and local institutes are held regularly, at which 
demonstration lessons are given as well as general addresses. Mimeo- 
graphed outlines and lesson plans are sent to the teachers in ad- 
vance, preparing them for what they are to see and hear. Intelligent 
discussion and questioning are thus stimulated, for which time is 
provided after the meetings. Teachers are invited to make written 
suggestions with regard to what they wish included in the programs, 
and their opinions on the value of the programs are secured later 
by the superintendent. The needs of individual teachers are cared 
for by a system of visits on call, a device usually confined to city 
supervision. Regular visits on schedule are also made. Another valu- 
able feature of the plan is that each year the objective not attained 
is carried over for re-emphasis during the following year. 


[To be concluded] 





A STUDY OF PUPIL FAILURES IN CHICAGO 


DON C. ROGERS 
Special Secretary of the Chicago Principals’ Club 


A Chicago newspaper reporter recently argued with the writer, 
“The school board could close thirty schools, discharge thirty 
principals, and dispense with about one thousand teachers if somany 
pupils were not permitted to fail. What a tremendous saving it 
would mean to the taxpayers!” What this reporter said is approxi- 
mately true. The equivalent of about thirty schools are kept run- 
ning full time in Chicago simply to care for “repeaters.” Momen- 
tarily indignant at the thought of the staggering money costs in- 
volved, the newspaper man asked, “How can your principals justify 
the fact that they fail to promote from thirty-five thousand to forty 
thousand pupils each semester?” What is the answer? Further, why 
is there great variation among the schools in the percentage of 
pupils failed? 

According to the semester reports of the principals, the median 
elementary school in Chicago failed to promote one-eleventh of its 
pupil membership (average school, one-tenth) at the end of the 
first semester of the school year 1924-25. One school, with an enrol- 
ment of 1,583 pupils, failed to promote 558 pupils. Another school, 
with an enrolment of 840 pupils, promoted all but three pupils. 
The median school, with an enrolment of 1,207 pupils, failed 110 
pupils. Table I shows the distribution of the schools on the basis of 
the percentage of pupils failed. 

In an effort to account for the highest and the lowest percentages 
of failure, the writer sent a questionnaire to the 10 per cent of the 
schools with the highest and the lowest failing records, a total of 
fifty-four schools. The principals of twenty-six schools responded. 
On pages 274-75 is a summary of the reasons given by the principals 
of thirteen schools for a small percentage of failures. In these thirteen 
schools the failures averaged only 3.3 per cent of the total school en- 
rolment; in other words, only one pupil out of thirty failed. 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 272 SCHOOLS ON THE BASIS OF THE NUMBER 
oF Pupits FAILED AT THE END OF THE First 
SEMESTER OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1924-25* 








Percentage of Pupils | Number of || Percentage of Pupils | Number of 
Failed Schools Failed Schools 





II 

7 
10 
12 
22 
18 
18 
17 
22 
32 
19 
19 
21 
10 

6 

I 

I 
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272 





* The median school failed 9.3 per cent of the pupils i, the average school, 


10.3 per cent. The standard deviation is 5.3; the probable error, 3.6. Two- 
thirds of the schools failed from 5.0 per cent to 15.6 per cent of the pupils; one- 
half of the schools failed from 6.7 per cent to 13.8 per cent of the pupils. 


REASONS FOR A SMALL PERCENTAGE OF FAILURES 


1. Careful supervision 
a) Much blackboard and other visual work 
b) Much drill material 
c) Review classes 
d) Check-up of progress made on teachers’ programs 
e) Achievement tests to measure progress (In one case these are filed in the 
principal’s office for later use in checking progress of individual pupils.) 
. Good teaching corps 
a) Individual attention given to pupils 
b) Willingness to work after hours 
c) Teacher-principal co-operation 
. Careful administration 
a) Classification of pupils into homogeneous groups 
b) Provision for individual differences 
c) Careful grading early in the semester 
d) The child given the benefit of the doubt in promotion 
e) Regular attendance of pupils 
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f) No congested or crowded conditions 
g) Little turnover of pupils 
h) “We feel that it is our job to get them through, that that is what we are 
paid for.” 
. Good health conditions 
a) Clean surroundings; plenty of fresh air and sunshine 
b) Examinations by the Child Study Department 
. American family stock or other high-grade nationality 
a) No language difficulties 
b) Good home surroundings 
c) Co-operation of parents 
d) School district homogeneous 


The following is a summary of the reasons given by the principals 
of thirteen schools for a large percentage of failures. In these thirteen 
schools the failures averaged 21.4 per cent of the total school enrol- 
ment; that is, more than one pupil out of five failed. 


REASONS FOR A LARGE PERCENTAGE OF FAILURES 


. Poor administrative conditions 
a) Transfer back and forth from parochial schools 
b) Double schools: half-day sessions 
c) Truancy and irregular attendance 
d) Transiency or turnover 
e) Building operations going on 
. Poor health conditions of the pupils 
a) Undernourishment; no breakfasts 
b) Interruptions due to sickness, etc. 
¢) Listlessness due to late hours, movies, etc. 
. Poor environmental conditions 
a) Poor homes; lack of good parental influence 
b) Parents working 
c) Bad social and moral surroundings in community 
d) No co-operation of parents 
e) Poverty 
. Low mentality of pupils 
. Race and nationality difficulties 
a) Negro 
b) Mixed nationalities 
c) Language difficulties 
. Holding to high standards of achievement 


In conclusion, it may be worth while to quote from letters 
received from two principals. They show a unique situation possible 
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only in a metropolitan school system. The following letter was 
received from the principal of a school that failed 30.5 per cent of 
the pupils enrolled. 


There are many causes contributing to the high percentage of failures in 
this school. In the first place, the school is 98 per cent colored. The color of the 
pupils does not affect their standing, but their previous training and the condi- 
tions under which they live affect their progress. The children come from the 
South, are overage, and have no previous training; 77 per cent of the children 
in this school last year were overage for their grades; 66 per cent were from the 
South. On entrance, they are placed as far along in the grades as possible. In 
many cases the children are not able to make progress at the close of one semes- 
ter. Experience has proved to us that pupils remain in school and make progress 
when placed where they can work and have the encouragement of some success 
and that they drop out when placed in grades where the work is beyond their 
capacity and where they meet with constant discouragement. 

Another important factor to be considered is the constant moving, transfer- 
ring, leaving the city, etc The children enter school in a crowded, congested 
neighborhood where their families take up temporary quarters with friends. 
As soon as economic conditions permit, they move. Last year 774 children 
transferred, and 475 were admitted by transfer. The enrolment was 1,700. 
Only 54 per cent of the children who enrolled in September attended school 
through June. They live, in many cases, in badly organized homes, are allowed 
to stay out at night, and eat many of their meals in candy stores or buy food 
from peddlers on the street. Often both parents are working, and the children 
are doing odd jobs in grocery stores, pool rooms, barber shops, etc.; hence they 
have neither sufficient sleep nor wholesome food. 

Many pupils who enter are of low-grade intelligence. The following is a 
record of examinations made by the Child Study Department in the last six 
years: 275 children assigned to subnormal division; 118 children reported of 
low-grade intelligence but kept in grades; 75 children with I.Q.’s below 80; 53 
children transferred to truant, parental, or open-air schools. 

A large number of the children in this district are dependents and wards of 
the Juvenile Court for various reasons. The parents of some are separated; the 
mothers of some have been deserted; etc. These dependent children are taken 
by charitable people or by people who find the service that they can give con- 
venient. We have at least twenty-five children for whom we make out monthly 
reports for the court. 

The pupils’ school opportunities have been very meager. We move the 
pupils along from grade to grade just as soon as we feel that they are able to 
profit at all by the work of the advanced grade. 


The following letter was received from a high-school principal 
who formerly conducted an elementary school which maintained 
100 per cent promotion for twenty-one years. 
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Permit me to say that it is “high time” that this very vital question should 
be taken up by the authorities. If teaching is a profession, such a condition 
[10 per cent average failure] should not exist. Public attention should be directed 
to this pitiful slaughter of the innocent. It is time that team work on the part 
of the whole educational force should be directed to the profession of educating 
the children of Chicago. 

That success is possible and has been achieved in Chicago, I will show by 
the record of one elementary school for twenty-one years. It had sixty-three 
seats in a room and was always overcrowded. The first grades were usually 
“double divisions’”’ where two teachers looked after 120 children. The work was 
carefully planned and faithfully and skilfully taught. First, one hundred words 
were taught in script. Then the children read Appleton’s chart and three first 
readers, often completing the work in eight months. 

The school was well organized; every room was carefully examined every 
month; and the individual pupils were promoted on the combined recommenda- 
tion of the teacher and the principal. The result was that the pupils remained 
in school to graduate. Very few were overage for their grades; many were 
promoted twice during the ten months. The various grades contained about 
the same number of pupils; the pupils did not drop out. 
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“HERE AND NOW” STORIES IN RUSSIA— 
AN EXPERIMENT 


VERA FEDIAEVSKY 
Department of Children’s Literature and Story-telling, Pedagogical Technicum, 
Moscow, Russia 


The Institute of Out-School Work, Moscow, has as one of its 
chief aims the experimental study of children’s perceptions and 
interests at different ages. Story-telling has been one of the means 
employed in attaining this aim, and for nearly four years the section 
on children’s reading has been undertaking studies in this field as 
one branch of its program. 

In order to obtain definite results in a scientific experiment, it is 
generally conceded that the experiment must be repeated under 
exactly the same conditions and again under distinctly different con- 
ditions. Such perfect precision cannot be obtained in a story-telling 
experiment, because the subjects used in the experiment and the 
means of stimulation are never identical. Two audiences consisting 
of children can never be absolutely alike, although the children may 
be of the same age, of the same sex, and of the same social status. 
Other children; other capacities and abilities; other experiences, 
dispositions, and types of organization; and other conditions of 
health must be assumed. Moreover, the audience may be listening 
to the story after work at school, after a long walk, or, perhaps, after 
a quarrel, and all these conditions tend to alter reactions. Thus, we 
can never repeat the experiment in the exact sense of the word. A 
children’s audience today is inevitably other than it was yesterday. 
Though we relate the same story and though the audience is com- 
posed of the same individuals, the audience yesterday was hearing 
the story as something new, while today it listens to it as a repetition, 
as something already known. Nor can the stimulator be identical. 
While the same story-teller may be telling the same story, his intona- 
tions and the degree of his enthusiasm can never be quite the same. 

The impossibility of repeating an experiment exactly concerns 
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not only story-telling. It is a general condition of the study of com- 
plicated human reactions; particularly is this true in the case of 
studies that are based on groups rather than on individuals. The pre- 
cision of the findings in any such study, therefore, can be but rela- 
tive. Nevertheless, it is possible to arrive at certain conclusions, in 
the shaping of which the general picture yielded by our observations 
is especially helpful. 

The experiments conducted by the section on children’s reading 
have been carried on in the following way. Before a story is begun, 
the name of each of the children who are to listen to it is recorded, 
together with the sex and the age. The audiences vary, but usually 
they consist in part of a nucleus of constant listeners, so that many 
are already known to the workers of the institute. They are mostly 
of proletarian origin. The main groups are three in number: pre- 
school children (four to seven years of age), children of the primary 
grades (eight to ten years of age), and children from eleven to 
fourteen years of age. Sometimes a special audience is formed—for 
example, when a neighboring nursery school is invited or when the 
audience is purposely composed entirely of girls or of children of a 
certain age. 

While the story-teller is telling the story, a responsible assistant 
makes detailed notes of the children’s reactions to it; marks the 
heightening or abating of their attention; records their comments, 
their exclamations, their smiles, and their laughter, and the general 
frame of mind of the audience. In order to make these records easily 
and effectively, we have adopted conventional signs for the evalua- 
tion of the attention of the audience, from a sign indicating active 
inattention on the one hand to a sign indicating complete absorption 
on the other. 

Several other adults are usually present. When the story is 
finished, both the story and the record are discussed; thus the ob- 
servations of the assistant are completed and verified by the story- 
teller and by the other adults present. Sometimes the story is em- 
phasized by a subsequent talk with the children on the same day or 
on the following day. At other times it is accompanied by their 
dramatization of it, by their retelling of it, or by some other method 
of bringing out the impressions that they have received. Sometimes 
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pictures relating to the story are hung up for the children to see; 
this gives them an opportunity to express their suppositions and ap- 
preciations. These reflections and all that the story gives rise to are 
recorded. Thus abundant materials are gathered for the study of the 
perceptions and the reactions of children listening to a story in a 
large group. 

In the study here described my purpose was to give an illustra- 
tion of this kind of work and of the resulting records. I wished also 
to learn the effect of the same story on children of different ages so 
as to be able to draw practical conclusions with regard to its fitness 
for a given age. Furthermore, I was interested in acquainting groups 
of Russian children with stories from the Here and Now Story Book, 
written by Lucy Sprague Mitchell, and in seeing how far this ma- 
terial would prove suitable for them. The study was conducted 
chiefly in the section on children’s reading attached to the Institute 
of Out-School Work. In addition, the children from several kinder- 
gartens and a few outside groups were included. 

Ten of the stories from the Here and Now Story Book were used: 
(1) “The Room with the Window Looking Out on the Garden,” (2) 
“The Rooster and the Hens,” (3) “My Horse, Old Dan,” (4) “How 
Spot Found a Home,” (5) ‘The Journey,” (6) “How the Engine 
Learned the Knowing Song,” (7) “Things That Loved the Lake,”’ (8) 
“Boris Takes a Walk and Finds Many Different Kinds of Trains,” 
(9) “Speed,” (10) ‘‘Eben’s Cows.”’ Several of these stories were re- 
peated to groups of different ages so that in all twenty-four experi- 
ments were made. 

The majority of Mrs. Mitchell’s stories vividly depict the life of 
an American city. For this reason they appeal to the American child, 
and for the same reason they appear alien to a Russian child. A 
Russian child is aroused to interest in them only when the sphere of 
his interests widens and takes in not only his immediate surround- 
ings, the “here and now,” but the more remote “there and then.” 

There are, however, other reasons why the age of the American 
children for whom these stories are intended does not coincide with 
the age at which Russian children enjoy them. American children 
live in a country with highly developed industries, and, by reason of 
this fact, their interest in technical matters is probably awakened 
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much earlier than is the case with Russian children. Many of Mrs. 
Mitchell’s stories deal in detail with the achievements of mechanical 
science and tell of steam engines, steamships, automobiles, aero- 
planes, milking machines, subways, and elevated railways. Both of 
these considerations lead to the conclusion that the stories are suit- 
able for Russian children of an age somewhat more advanced than 
that for which the author intended them. 

Experience has proved these suppositions to be correct. Thus, 
the stories “Boris Takes a Walk” and “Speed” were written for chil- 
dren from six to seven years of age, whereas they were listened to 
with the greatest amount of interest by Russian children of primary- 
school age, that is, children from eight to ten years old. I told some 
of the stories not only to kindergarten and primary-school groups 
but successively to groups of all ages from five to ten years, inclusive. 
For example, I read the story “How the Engine Learned the Know- 
ing Song,”’ which is intended by the author for children five years 
old. The younger children listened attentively, but the story did 
not enter into their lives. On the other hand, the children of eight, 
nine, and even ten years of age were untroubled by its naiveté and 
listened to it with great interest. However, it was the seven-year- 


old children who enjoyed it most. It was reflected in their play and 
in their talk. They built engines of chairs and blocks and made them 
perform all the movements described in the story, while they con- 
stantly repeated the refrain: 


All in good time, my engine, 
Steady, steady 

*Til you’re ready, 

Learn to know 

Before you go. 


More than that, the children began to use this refrain among 
themselves to check one another’s impulsiveness. One day they told 
me that they had been to the Kursk railway station, had seen the 
engine, and had “understood everything that it said.” In a word, 
the story had entered into their lives. All the children, however, 
whatever their ages, listened to this story with interest and caught 
up the refrain and the sounds of the engine. 

What are the conditions under which children take the keenest 
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interest in a story and retain the most lasting impressions from it? 
I should say when the story is in some way connected with personal 
experience. The younger the child, the greater must be the relation be- 
tween the story and his experience. The seven-year-old children, there- 
fore, who had seen an engine more than once and had perhaps trav- 
eled by train took more interest in “How the Engine Learned the 
Knowing Song” than did the younger children. 

This supposition was confirmed when I told the story of “The 
Journey,” which I adapted to the conditions of a journey in Russia. 
This story had no success whatever when told to kindergarten chil- 
dren in our section of the institute. The children listened listlessly; 
the reiteration of the names of the stations and of the sounds of the 
train evidently seemed to them dull and monotonous. Yet the same 
story, told to a group of preschool children in a resthouse in the 
Crimea, pleased the listeners immensely. They took an active part 
in the story, imitating the different sounds of the train. The reasons 
for this success and for the earlier failure are clear. In the first case 
railway trains were evidently unknown to the audience. In the 
second case all the children had recently traveled to the Crimea, so 
that they still retained vivid impressions of their railway journey; 
perhaps even the names of some of the stations and the familiar 
sounds “Din-din! Oo-00-00-00! Tchoo-tchoo, tchoo-tchoo!”” evoked 
familiar images. Even a girl of two years of age, whom I had not 
succeeded in sending out of the room before the beginning of the 
story, became interested in it and interjected remarks: “And my 
mama took a porter!” etc. 

If children of different ages and of different personal experi- 
ences are differently affected by a story, the fact may be due to their 
sex. More than once we find such notes as these in our records: 
“The boys show more interest than the girls.”’ ““The boys are more 
completely carried away than are the girls.”” Such notes were made 
especially in connection with those stories where mechanical ap- 
pliances play a part. The points that appeal to boys and to girls 
are not always the same. Thus, in the story “Boris Takes a Walk,” 
the boys were interested in the fact that ‘‘Boria traveled by train,” 
while a little girl was especially pleased because ‘‘Boria cried and one 
felt so sorry for him.” When the story of “Eben’s Cows” was told, 
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the little girls’ emotional reactions were characteristic. They liked 
the calf’s licking the face and hands of the small hero. They were 
pleased with Eben’s petting the calf. They laughed and were de- 
lighted at the calves’ being called “little sisters.” If there were mo- 
ments when the boys or the girls reacted in a way characteristic of 
their sex, there were still more—many more—moments when they 
all reacted simply as children. 

What is there in these stories that gives them their appeal to 
children? It is the motion, the imitation of sounds, the refrains, and 
the form. Children are, by nature, essentially active. Not only do 
they live by action and movement; they even “think with their 
muscles.” Therefore, out in the street, it is the moving objects that 
interest them most. The tram and the engine are their favorites. 
The action in the story is requisite to its success. Thus, it is char- 
acteristic that the children should be completely carried away by the 
story “Boris Takes a Walk”’ in spite of the absence of an entertain- 
ing plot. During my telling of this story, the children went into 
every detail as if they themselves were traveling, walking, and seeing 
everything with Boris. The more lively among them anticipated the 
events, interposed remarks, imitated the sounds, and represented the 
movements. On the following day many were eager to tell the story 
in their own words, and the retelling was distinguished by minute- 
ness and accuracy. It was interesting to note the motor vivacity 
of the oral rendering and of the gestures that emphasized the words. 
One boy, for example, when saying “the moujik turned the handle,” 
imitated with his hands how it had been done. A little girl, in speak- 
ing of the elevated station, described it as a “sort of a very small 
house,” and, indicating its height with a gesture of the hand, said, 
“He lifted his head,”’ and tilted her head back to show just how Boris 
had done it. 

There is another curious feature of the retelling of these stories. 
The child creates in his mind images of his own, originated by the 
story in connection with his personal experiences, and the impression 
of his previous experiences is so vivid that at times he perceives in 
thought something quite other than what is described to him. The 
same boy mentioned in the preceding paragraph named Moscow, al- 
though it was not mentioned at all in my story, but evidently Russia 
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does not exist for him outside of Moscow. In describing the subway 
train, he said, “The black engine is coming on, huge, enormous,” al- 
though I had not mentioned anything of the kind. In his imagination 
a train is evidently inseparably linked with a big black engine. 
Another boy, when describing how Boris traveled by the subway, 
said, “He was looking out of the window and saw fields and woods.” 
Evidently, this boy had traveled by train and had seen fields and for- 
ests from the window, and so vividly had the impression remained 
with him that it entirely superseded my description of how the sub- 
way train scudded through a tunnel with white tiles, the cars flooded 
with electric light. A little girl added in her rendering that ‘‘Boria’s 
mother allowed him to take a walk but forbade him to go far.” Ap- 
parently, she was accustomed to such instructions from her mother. 
A seven-year-old girl even managed to hear the guard of the New 
York elevated train call out to the passengers, ‘“Gretchikhino Sta- 
tion!” In all other details her telling of how Boris took a walk in 
New York was remarkably accurate. 

One of the features to be especially prized in the stories in the 
Here and Now Story Book is that they afford an outlet for the child’s 
natural activity. This is accomplished in two ways. First, as in the 
story “The Room with a Window Looking Out on the Garden,” 
the children themselves may supplement certain details. For ex- 
ample, one child may say that a certain boy showed the little girl 
who had just entered the kindergarten where to find the blocks; 
another, that she was shown where the clay was, the crayons, and 
so on. The successful telling of this story is possible, of course, only 
with an audience of children familiar with all the surroundings of a 
kindergarten and with the kinds of work and play carried on in it. 
Again, the story may provide for the children’s catching up of a 
refrain or acting certain parts by imitating different sounds. Thus, 
in the case of the story “How the Engine Learned the Knowing 
Song,” where the engineer is trying the new engine, we find in our 
records: “The children became very animated. They were all eager 
to be the whistle or the steam or the sand. One of the girls, ten years 
of age, very much wished to puff, and at the close all the children 
were hissing and whistling together with the story-teller. Both girls 
and boys took part in the rendering of the sounds, but the boys were - 
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more completely carried away.” In the older audience each child 
took up the part allotted to him. The youngest children were not 
equal to the distribution of parts, and all repeated the same sounds 
indiscriminately. 

The reproduction of sounds and refrains as they occur is called 
for by the majority of Mrs. Mitchell’s stories. “The Journey”’ is 
based almost entirely on the reproduction of the sounds of a train. 
Sound occupies a large place in ‘““The Rooster and the Hens.” Dur- 
ing the telling of this story, kindergarten children paid marked atten- 
tion to every hen’s cackle and every cock’s crow, sometimes imitat- 
- ing them and sometimes introducing remarks about the cocks and 
the hens that lived in the same courtyards with them. The notes re- 
cording the telling of “Boris Takes a Walk” point out that with each 
recurring sound of the different vehicles “the children were carried 
away.” Every new description of the crossroad brought with it new 
animation, “many of the children forestalling the story and imitat- 
ing the sounds of an automobile or of a truck.’’ When the sounds of 
the subway train were described, the children took up and repeated 
“rackety, clackety!”’ “Speed” is another story containing words 
imitating sounds, and the reports record the fact that “attention 
reached its climax when sounds were imitated.” The story “How 
Spot Found a Home” reproduces mewings and purrings, which al- 
ways caught the children’s attention. One of them even said serious- 
ly, ‘“How well she knows the cat’s talk!’ Not only did the children 
imitate the sounds while the tale was being told, but they sometimes 
continued to imitate them on their way home. It must be remarked 
that if the preschool children take sound imitation seriously, the 
younger groups of school children, while imitating sounds with 
relish, sometimes, from the vantage ground of their eight years, look 
on such doings with contempt and consider them child’s play. 

In general, it is interesting to note that just as the attitude 
toward the imitation of sounds is different with the older and the 
younger children, though it gives pleasure to them all, so also the 
relation of the story to the child differs according to the age of the 
child, even though it finds favor with all. Thus, preschool children 
enjoy the story ““How Spot Found a Home”’ for its serious and enter- 
taining content. They are just able to grasp it. The primary-school 
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children listen to it with rapture, but at the same time they feel that 
it is somewhat beneath them, and they listen as adults would listen 
to an amusing anecdote. 

I had wished to observe the effect of rhythm on children, and 
experience proved my hypothesis to be right, for, in the records of 
the telling of ‘“How the Engine Learned the Knowing Song,” we 
find: ‘Whenever we came to parts with a rhythmical measure, or to 
a song, the children’s attention was heightened.” The same thing 
was noted with other stories. In “How Spot Found a Home” atten- 
tion grew every time that Spot began to purr. 


Purrr, purrr, 
Curling up warm 
To a ball of fur, 

I close my eyes 
And purr and purr. 
Purrr, purrr, 
Purrr, purrr. 


The children immediately began smiling in expectation of the 
well-known, comfortable scene. The song of the fire was especially 
liked. 

I crickle, I crackle, 
I flicker, I flare, 
I jump from nothing right into the air. 


One of the stories, ‘My Horse, Old Dan,” is nothing but a 
rhythmical enumeration of the parts of a horse’s body. Neverthe- 
less, the children not only listened with pleasure, in spite of the ab- 
sence of the story element, but immediately asked for a repetition. 
When I complied, several began prompting me. Certainly every 
word in “My Horse, Old Dan” became familiar to them, and the 
rhythm pleased them and made immediate memorizing possible. 

Mrs. Mitchell’s stories are profoundly true to life in their sub- 
ject matter, but this does not prevent the author’s giving them cer- 
tain elements of the fairy tale. She makes things and animals talk, 
taking into account children’s partiality to anthropomorphism and 
animism. Sometimes she gives a series of personifications. Thus she 
meets the children halfway, and in this characteristic of her stories 
the children feel something that answers their needs. 
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The story of “Speed” is based on personifications and deals with 
the various modes of transportation. In the notes made during the 
telling of this story, we find: “The children listened very attentively. 
Every time that a new vehicle was introduced, they began guessing 
by the sounds: ‘Thatisatram!’ “That isa car, isn’t it?’” This guess- 
ing has great attraction for the listeners. For instance, in “Boris 
Takes a Walk,” I said, “The man lifted his stick, and suddenly 
everything seemed as if turned to stone.” “I know!” cried the chil- 
dren, ‘It is the policeman!’ The description of the elevated station 
gave rise to the surmise, “That must be the theater!” All these sur- 
mises and guesses give the children opportunity for activity during 
the story-telling. 

On the other hand, just as movement and action delight them, 
so do description and argument leave children indifferent. My ex- 
perience with Mrs. Mitchell’s stories once more confirmed this fact, 
so frequently noted by story-tellers. In reading “Speed,” attention 
slackened when we came to the reflections of the ox and of the steam- 
boat and in “Eben’s Cows” at the description of the parents’ life, 
of how they did the milking, etc. It was for this same reason that 
the delicate story, “Things That Loved the Lake,” consisting chiefly 
of descriptions of the lake and its inhabitants, failed to please the 
children. 

“Eben’s Cows” is very different in character from the rest of the 
stories. It is informational, or, as Russians call it, a “production 
story.” The side of it which concerns production is cleverly given as 
a background to the picture. Mrs. Mitchell believes that, in an in- 
formational story, the process described should come in only as part 
of the environment, that the story itself must not be concerned with 
the details of production. In this story she shows the transition from 
milking by hand to machine-milking, but the whole of the informa- 
tional matter is treated just as a background to the purely childlike 
events in the life of Eben and his little sister. Thus the story keeps 
in touch with the child and does not lose its artistic value. In my 
opinion, it is a standard story on production lines. 

When this story was read, the children, although not markedly 
interested, were fairly attentive at first, as their remarks showed. 
Thus, after the word “cow’—it was Eben’s first word—one boy 
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asked, “Was he a very little boy?” After the words, “Every cow has 
a calf every year,” another boy remarked in a business-like tone, 
“Even two sometimes.” Real interest showed itself only when the 
second part of the story was reached. It began to rise from the 
moment when Eben and Nancy are alone in the woods by the brook; 
evening comes on, they grow uneasy because their parents do not 
return; they enter the cow barn. The cows stand there unmilked, 
stamping their feet and flicking their tails. The children listened 
with great interest as Eben and his sister with difficulty succeed in 
milking the cows, in putting the milk through the separator, and in 
feeding the calves. The surprise awaiting the parents took the chil- 
dren’s fancy; they were delighted at the words spoken by the father, 
“We must make haste; the poor cows are not milked.” They smiled 
at the father’s astonishment at finding everything done. When the 
story was finished, they clamored “Tell it again!’ The next day 
“Eben’s Cows” was discussed, a little girl retelling the story intelli- 
gently. 

Some of the stories I told exactly as they are given by the author. 
In others I introduced a few changes when telling them to small 
children, replacing the American names by Russian ones, for ex- 


ample. For the older children, however, I let the original names 
stand. One story, “The Journey,” I adapted to Russian conditions. 
This story is so simple and easy that it is especially well suited to 
very young children, but I thought that the strange setting might 
confuse the children. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To what conclusions do the experiments with the stories from the 
Here and Now Story Book lead? How did the various groups of chil- 
dren respond to them? (1) The stories affect children differently ac- 
cording to the age of the child. This is true not only in the sense 
that children of a certain age are able to understand and enjoy a 
story which younger children are unable to understand and enjoy 
but also in the sense that the children’s attitudes toward the sub- 
ject matter of a story differ at different ages. Thus, what the young- 
er children listen to as serious subject matter is still attractive to the 
older children, but they find it merely entertaining or amusing. It 
would appear, too, that the same story may be suitable for children 
of different nationalities at different ages. (2) The reactions of chil- 
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dren differ according to their sex. (3) The effect of a story depends 
in great measure on what the children concerned may have seen or 
experienced. 

What special portions or characteristics of the stories were most 
successful in arousing active responses from the children? (1) Chil- 
dren, being characteristically active themselves, exhibit strong re- 
sponses to action in the story. A good example of this is given by the 
story “Boris Takes a Walk,” which interests the children in spite of 
the almost total absence of plot. In retelling this story, children 
manifest their active nature in the words which they use as well as 
in the gestures which they make. (2) Children are strongly influ- 
enced by sound imitation. They repeat the sound and make it their 
own. The telling of nearly any one of the stories in the Here and 
Now Story Book will afford evidences of this. (3) Children are sym- 
pathetically sensitive to rhythm and even show themselves ready 
to use it in speaking, as was the case after hearing the story “My 
Horse, Old Dan.” (4) Children enjoy the clear-cut form usually 
found in folk-lore and adopted by Mrs. Mitchell for her stories. It is 
characterized by well-balanced subdivisions, repetitions tending to 
a climax, and refrains concluding each separate part and, like mile- 
stones, marking the way the traveler has come. (5) The element of 
the marvelous—personification—appeals to children by reason of 
their bent toward animism and anthropomorphism and is felt by 
them to be something peculiarly their own. (6) Children respond to 
incidents that give play to their activity, whether in the form of 
amplifying the story or in the form of repeating sounds and refrains. 
(7) Children are eager to seize the opportunity of guessing. Guessing 
permits them to enter more fully into the story. 

The experiment has also led to the conclusion that the descrip- 
tive parts of a story and the discussions produce an undesirable 
effect—wandering of the attention. This was apparent in the case of 
the description of the usual process of milking in “Eben’s Cows” 
and in the case of the reflections of the ox in “Speed.” In addition, it 
has been found that stories retold by children with misstatements 
that are not to be considered as fortuitous sometimes allow us to 
judge of the double character of a child’s perception. We may see in 
them the powerful influence of previous experience over actual per- 
ception. 








TRAINING TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


C. E. ROSE 
Superintendent of Schools, Tucson, Arizona 


The training of teachers in service too often means nothing more 
than an attempt to give the teachers more theory by means of some 
course of reading or study. Most teachers already have more theory 
than they know how to put into practice. This statement is particu- 
larly true of inexperienced teachers recently out of training school, 
but it is also true of those with years of experience. 

The right kind of supervision is the best training for teachers in 
service. The best supervisor is working for the best possible results. 
Supervision aims only at securing better methods of teaching. The 
teacher must look upon the supervisor as the one who can, and will, 
help her to be a better teacher, to get better results. She should look 
to the supervisor for help just as the pupil looks to the teacher for 
help in learning. 

Supervisors have greatly varying standards. What the super- 
visor in one city holds as of prime importance the supervisor in 
another city may look upon with question and insist that something 
else be placed first. Here the teacher has a real grievance. Teachers 
in the United States move about a great deal. When they go into a 
new school system, they must at once begin to learn some things 
new to them and too often try to forget others. Teachers like to hold 
fast to that which they think is good. For this reason, many experi- 
enced teachers are less adaptable to new situations than are teachers 
with less experience or even no experience. 

After standard tests were given in the Tucson schools in May, 
1925, and the results tabulated, a study was made of the variation in 
results. It soon became apparent that the mew teachers, those teach- 
ing in Tucson for the first time that year, were not securing the 
results obtained by the o/d teachers, those who had taught in Tucson 
more than one year. Table I presents data secured in this study. 
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Approximately 60 per cent of the old teachers taught classes 
which scored at or above the city median as compared with 41.9 per 
cent of the new teachers. Of the classes which scored at or above the 
city median in the reading test, the twenty-five classes taught by the 
old teachers averaged 2.7 points above the median as compared with 
an average of 1.7 points above the median for the eight classes 
taught by the new teachers. Of the classes which scored below the 
city median, the seventeen classes taught by the old teachers aver- 
aged 2.8 points below the median as compared with an average of 
3.2 points below the median for the thirteen classes taught by the 
new teachers. The classes taught by the old teachers averaged .47 
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point above the city median in all tests, and the classes taught by the 
new teachers averaged 1.31 points below the city median in all tests. 

The table seems to indicate that the new teachers secured better 
results in the reasoning test in arithmetic than did the old teachers, 
but a further study of the scores shows that the classes taught by 
the old teachers averaged .38 point above the city median while the 
classes taught by the new teachers averaged but .03 point above the 
city median. 

All teachers coming into the Tucson schools have had at least 
two years of teaching experience. If they must learn through super- 
vision how to get results in the subjects commonly tested in nearly 
all city school systems, how much more difficult will they find it to 
adopt new methods in such subjects as history and geography? 








WHAT WORDS SHOULD CHILDREN BE TAUGHT 
TO SPELL? 


III. LIMITATIONS OF THE ADULT STANDARD 
OF SELECTION 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
University of Chicago 


The preceding articles of this series dealt with “The Concept of 
a Common List” and “Vocabularies of Various Types.” It seemed 
clear from the data presented in the first article that investigators 
have made measurable and commendable progress toward the deter- 
mination of a general minimal list of words for spelling purposes. In 
the second article the discussion had reached the dispute between 
the advocates of adult usage and the advocates of childhood usage 
with regard to the proper basis for the selection of words. Evidence 
was produced to show that the disparity which exists between the 
two types of vocabulary is due in part to an element of unreliability 
on both sides. Neither type can be taken as a standard of investiga- 
tional accuracy by which to judge the other. The assumption is un- 
warranted that the two types will coincide if, as has been sug- 
gested, the methods of investigating childhood usage are improved. 
In fact, there is no reason for the assumption that they will coincide 
if the methods of investigation are perfected on both sides. 

It still remains to inquire whether the disparity between the 
adult-correspondence vocabularies and the childhood-theme vocabu- 
laries is the result solely of unreliability on both sides or is, in part, 
the result of an inherent difference between the word usage of chil- 
dren and that of adults. For the purpose of securing an additional 
body of data on this problem, a more extensive comparison was 
undertaken. It was decided to compile a list of all the words in the 
five best childhood-composition vocabularies known and to com- 
pare it with a Jist made up of all the words found in eleven different 
vocabularies of adult correspondence.’ The childhood vocabularies 

t For list see Elementary School Journal, XXVI (October, 1925), 123-24. 
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chosen were those prepared by Nicholas Bauer, W. F. Jones, H. J. 
Smith, C. K. Studley and Allison Ware, and W. F. Tidyman.* 

In the composite adult-correspondence list there are 9,057 differ- 
ent words; in the composite childhood-theme list, 7,035 different 
words. A comparison of the two lists showed that 4,598 words are 
common; that is, about one-half of the words in the composite adult 
list appear in the composite childhood list. On the other hand, there 
were 4,459 words used by adults that were not reported in any one 
of the five different investigations of childhood usage, and there were 
2,437 words used by children which no one of eleven investigators 
reported in the letters of a single adult. The two composite lists 
show a disparity of 40.3 per cent after the larger list is reduced to 
the size of the smaller list by the elimination of words of low fre- 
quency. In spite of the extensive samples used in both cases, the 
two types of vocabulary continue to exhibit large and significant 
divergence. 

Detailed analysis has been made of the three sets of words ob- 
tained in this comparison: (1) the words used by children only, (2) 
the words used by adults only, and (3) the words common to the 
two composite lists. 

Analysis of the words found only in the writings of the children 
led to the adoption of twelve categories, under which the words were 
arranged alphabetically. These categories are presented in Table 
VII in the order of their prominence. 

It would be difficult to understand the true purport of this ma- 
terial without concrete examples. The list on page 294 has there- 
fore been prepared to show more specifically the type of words in- 
cluded under each heading. The reader may be inclined to classify 
some of the words differently. It must be remembered, however, 
that exact classification of some of the words is impossible without 
the original context. The classification of a given word represents 
merely what was regarded as the most probable use of the word. 

The results of the analysis are, in most instances, a revelation of 
the expected. Most persons familiar with the interests and the 


1W. F. Tidyman, Survey of the Writing Vocabularies of Public School Children in 
Connecticut. Teacher’s Leaflet, No. 15, 1921. Washington: Bureau of Education. 
Pp. 18. 
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TABLE VII 


ANALYSIS OF THE Worps USED By CHILDREN ONLY 





Number of wane 
umber o ords in Two 
Category Different Words or More 

Vocabularies 





576 126 
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229 
188 
134 
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70 
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54 
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SAMPLES OF THE Kinps oF Worps UsEeD By CHILDREN ONLY 


School Conduct—Continued Farm—Continued 
abbreviation bashful fatten 
adjective boast fodder 
blackboard halter 


circumference Animals 
angleworm Plants 


Comma bluebird baw 
Stories and adventure aie daisy 

chained donkey dandelion 

deliverance geranium 


elf Play lilies 
fairies athlete 


giant balloon Health 
bounce aching 
Home bunt bandage 
ashes fishing blistered 
basin Food croup 
combed beefsteak hiccup 
cradle carrot 
crying chewing Clothing 
cocoa, booties 
Conduct eaten buttoned 
abused Farm calico 
anger buggies cloak 
annoy churned garter 
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tendencies of children will probably agree readily that flowers and 
animals, home and school life, stories and play activities have a 
peculiar interest for the child. It would probably not be so readily 
agreed that children have an interest in food, clothing, conduct, and 
health that is noticeably different from the interest of adults in these 
matters. This, however, seems to be the case. 

The most extreme difference in word usage between children and 
adults is illustrated in the following list of words. Each of these 
words was found in all five of the childhood vocabularies and ‘n no 
one of the eleven adult vocabularies. 

bonfire dive insect sled 
cannon elephant kite squirrel 


cart giant noble tiger 
curl Indian onion violet 


It might be suggested that investigation properly continued 
would reveal even these words in the correspondence vocabulary of 
adults. In fact, the failure of these words to appear in the adult 
vocabularies may be due to the customary omission of the least 
frequently used words. There is a tremendous difference, however, 
as will be shown, between children and adults in the emphasis placed 
on many of the words used by both. It is the difference between 
being very rarely used and being very commonly used, and this is 
precisely the difference on which exclusion from an essential vocab- 
ulary and inclusion in it depend. 

This discussion of the words used by children only may be closed 
by calling attention once more to the analysis presented in Table 
VII. It will be seen that 1,803, or 74.0 per cent, of the 2,437 words 
appear in only one of the five vocabularies, leaving 634 words that 
are included in two or more vocabularies. Although presence in a 
single vocabulary means, on the average, much more than a fre- 
quency of 1 in the ordinary sense, it does not seem to justify selec- 
tion for a spelling vocabulary, for the simple reason that there are 
other words in sufficient number whose claim for recognition is 
stronger. The case of the 634 words included in two or more of the 
vocabularies, however, is quite different. Their claim for inclusion 
in a minimal vocabulary must be seriously regarded. 

The second set of words secured from the comparison of the 
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adult and childhood composite lists is that made up of the words 
used by adults only. The results of an analysis of these words are 
given in Table VIII. It will be seen that, aside from the derivatives 
of common words, which will be discussed later, and the unclassified 
words, there are two major groups of words. These are (1) words of 
general application and (2) words of special application. The first 
group is made up of abstract nouns, qualifying words, and words 
denoting activities. The second group is composed of business and 
professional words, social and political words, domestic and recrea- 
tional words, and religious words. Among the words of general appli- 
cation, the qualifying words stand out as in the greatest demand, 
while business and professional words definitely lead in the group of 
words of special application. 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that vocabulary analysis 
offers possibilities for the improvement of technique in curriculum- 
making, especially in connection with the determination of major 
objectives. The determination of these objectives involves the dis- 
covery of the principal fields of human action, Methods of identify- 
ing these fields and of determining their relative importance are still 
subjective. Printed material has been studied objectively to this 
end, but the student of the curriculum is still resting largely on 
opinion. Such printed material as has been studied represents merely 
the judgment of editors and writers with regard to the major inter- 
ests of the masses. What the masses themselves write should be a 
safer index of their interests. Such interests are indicated in the 
group of words of special application. Table VIII offers a meager 
suggestion, at least, as to the major adult interests and the degree 
of attention devoted to them. Using the frequency of use of words 
as a gauge of the interest in the things which they denote, one ob- 
serves that the adults represented in the table gave twice as much 
attention to business and professional activities as they did to either 
social and political or domestic and recreational activities and eight 
times as much attention to each of the latter as to the religious side 
of life. 

The reader will note the striking difference between the cate- 
gories of classification required here and those required in the anal- 
ysis of the words found only in the compositions of children (Table 
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VII). The difference between the two sets of categories, which 
means, of course, the difference between the adult-only and the 
childhood-only words, may be characterized as follows: (1) The 
words used only by children reflect certain characteristic interests 
and experiences of children. (2) The words of special application 
used only by adults reflect similar characteristic interests and experi- 
ences of adults, that is, interests and experiences that apparently do 


TABLE VIII 
ANALYSIS OF THE Worps USED By ADULTS ONLY 








Number Percentage 





Derivatives of common words 1,791 
Words of general application: 
Abstract nouns 310 
Qualifying words 492 
Words denoting activities 374 
Words of special application: 
Business and professiona! words 710 
Social and: political words 329 
Domestic and recreational words 321 
Religious words 41 
Miscellaneous words or 
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not manifest themselves in a pronounced manner until the individual 
has reached a degree of maturity beyond that attained by the ele- 
mentary-school child. (3) The words of general application in the 
adult-only list represent a power of abstraction and generalization 
beyond the mental level of the elementary-school child. (4) In a 
word, the fundamental difference between the two lists of words is the 
difference in psychological maturity which they reflect. 

More convincing proof of this conclusion can be secured from a 
detailed study of the words classified under the various headings in 
the adult-only list, samples of which are shown on page 298. The 
samples are selected from the first third of the alphabet and include 
words of high frequency as well as words of low frequency. It is clear 
that these words indicate a degree of maturity, social and psychologi- 
cal, that the child of the elementary-school period has not attained. 

There is a further factor related to the problem of determining 
the difference in usage between children and adults, namely, the 
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factor of derivatives. In this connection the mode of comparison of 
the word lists must be kept in mind. A word was regarded as com- 
mon to the two lists when it appeared in exactly the same form in 
both lists. If all the cases of difference were no more marked than 


SAMPLES OF THE KinDs oF Worps USED By ADULTS ONLY 


Words of general application Business and professional words 
Abstract nouns —Continued 
advisability data 
comprehension editorial 
diversion formula 


extension Social and political words 
facilities sldane 

Qualifying words bazaar 
advisable candidacy 
beneficent delegation 
chronological encampment 
feasible 


: Domestic and recreational words 
hospitable 


boudoir 

Words denoting activities casserole 
accede davenport 
bestow garment 
dispose homestead 


enable Religious words 
fertilize altar 


Words of special application apostle 
Business and professional words baptism 
agency chapel 
capitalization gospel 


the difference between “town” and “towns” or “change” and 
“changed,” the difference in word usage between children and adults 
might, to some degree, be regarded as accidental. It is clear, how- 
ever, that all cases of difference due to derivatives cannot be thus 
explained. Knowledge of a primitive does not imply knowledge of 
its derivatives. 

To what extent are derivatives responsible for the disparity that 
was found in the comparison of the adult and the childhood com- 
posite lists? Among the 2,437 words used by children only, 591 were 
found to be derived from adult-only words when forty-eight differ- 
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ent derivative endings were considered. The five simple endings d, 
ed, ing, ly, and s accounted for 430 words, or 72.8 per cent of all 
derivatives and 17.6 per cent of all childhood-only words. Since, at 
most, it would be manifestly unfair to assume that knowledge of a 
primitive implies knowledge of a derivative in any but the simplest 
cases, these data indicate that less than one-fifth of the words used 
only by children are closely related to the words used only by adults, 

In the study of the derivatives in the adult-only list, it was de- 
cided to carry out a somewhat different comparison. A count was 
first made of the words in this group which are derived from words 
common to the childhood and adult composite lists. Fifty-seven 
derivative endings were considered. It was found that 40.2 per cent 


TABLE IX 


NuMBER oF WorDs IN THE Composite Aputt List HavING 
A FREQUENCY OF 15 OR MORE AND Not Founp 
IN THE CoMPOSITE CHILDHOOD List 


Frequency 


of the adult-only words are derived from words in the common group 
if such a liberal list of endings is employed. After this count, a com- 
parison was made to determine the number of adult-only words de- 
rived from primitives in the childhood-only list. The simple endings 
d, ed, ing, ly, and s were traced. These are known to constitute by 
far the major portion of the derivative endings. Their number was 
found to be sixty. It is therefore apparent that the obtained differ- 
ence between adult usage and childhood usage cannot be explained 
on the ground of derivatives even with the liberal interpretation of 
derivatives employed. 

Of the 4,459 words used by adults only, how many should be 
included in the elementary-school spelling vocabulary? The data 
of Table IX will assist in making a decision. This table shows a fre- 
quency distribution of the 423 words in this list having a frequency of 
15 or more. A frequency of 15 on the scale of frequencies of the 
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adult composite list is relatively low. It would be the lowest fre- 
quency in a list composed of almost three thousand words of the 
highest frequency in adult usage. If any of the words used by adults 
only are to be chosen for the spelling vocabulary, a frequency well 
above 15 is necessary to vindicate the choice. A frequency of 25 
does not seem too large as a minimum basis for the acceptance of 
words from this group. 

Of the three groups of words resulting from the comparison of 
the two large composite lists, the group of common words remains 
to be analyzed. The detailed distribution of these words, 4,598 in 
number, is shown in Table X. In the column at the left side of the 
table is given the frequency of the words im the adult list; in the 
columns headed ‘‘1,” “2,” “3,” “4,” and “5,” the number of child- 
hood vocabularies in which the words appeared. The table should 
be read as follows: Of the words having a frequency of 1 in the com- 
posite adult list, 347 appear in only one of the five childhood vo- 
cabularies; 122 appear in only two; 67 in three; 32 in four; and 13 
in five. 

A glance at Table X shows that many words which were found 
very rarely in the usage of adults were found in all the investiga- 
tions of children’s usage and that many words of the highest fre- 
quency in the composite adult list were found in only one or two of 
the childhood vocabularies. The correlation is certainly so imperfect 
that in the case of a given word one can make no safe inference from 
the frequency of adult use regarding the needs of children. 

It seems immediately evident that there is a twofold reason for 
selecting the majority of the words represented in Table X: (1) they 
are used in the written discourse of children, and (2) they are used in 
the correspondence of adults. It should be noticed, however, that a 
considerable number of these words, while used by both children and 
adults, are infrequently used by both. The best examples of such 
words are represented at the top of the second column, reading as 
follows: ‘347,’ “199,” “112,” etc. The selection of such words for 
a minimal spelling vocabulary will depend, of course, on whether a 
sufficiently large number of more important words can be found. 
The question as to what constitutes a sufficiently large number 
should be answered first. 
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TABLE X 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF Worps CoMMON TO THE CoMPOSITE ADULT 
List AND THE COMPOSITE CHILDHOOD List 
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Several investigations have indicated that a vocabulary of 4,500 
words will include about one-half of the number of words understood 
by the average pupil at the completion of the eighth grade. The 
more comprehensive studies of adult correspondence show that 
4,500 words can be so selected as to include about one-half of all the 
different words written by adults. In a study of 1,000,000 running 
words in adult correspondence it was found that the 3,000 different 
words of highest frequency accounted for 97.66 per cent of all word 
occurrences; 3,500 different words accounted for 98.30 per cent of 
the word occurrences; 4,000 words accounted for 98.73 per cent; and 
4,500, for 99.00 per cent. Scientific makers of the curriculum should 
certainly not set the total for the minimal spelling vocabulary much 
beyond 3,500 words. There is no justification for teaching all the 
words that will be used by children in their writing, or even approxi- 
mately all. The opinion seems to be sound that if instruction is to be 
conducted most effectively, teaching effort should be concentrated 
on that portion of the total vocabulary which accounts for from 98 
to 99 per cent of the total number of running words. 

A question may arise with regard to the validity of using the 
number of vocabularies in which a word appears as a substitute for 
the frequency of the word. The method assumes that the two values 
are positively correlated. In general, one would expect that the total 
frequency of a word which appears in five vocabularies would be 
greater than that of a word which appears in only four vocabularies, 
that the total frequency of a word which appears in four vocabu- 
laries would be greater than that of a word which appears in only 
three vocabularies, and so on. In the field of adult correspondence, 
where both kinds of data are available for the same words, a study 
was made of the relation between the total frequency of words and 
the number of vocabularies in which they appear. One hundred 
words were selected from the Andersen, Ayres, Cook and O’Shea, 
Houser, and Warning vocabularies in such a way that they (1) cov- 
ered the full range of frequencies represented, (2) were distributed 
so that each number of vocabularies from one to five was represented 
by twenty words, and (3) were, so far as possible, free from complica- 
tions due to the dictionary classification of Cook and O’Shea. Other- 
wise, the selection was at random. Limitations of space prevent the 
publication of the correlation table. When the one hundred words 
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were arranged according to the increasing number of vocabularies 
in which they occur, 75 per cent of them were in the same fifth of 
the one hundred in which they were when the one hundred words 
were arranged according to increasing frequency. None of the re- 
maining 25 per cent was displaced more than one “vocabulary.” 
The relation seems close enough to warrant the use of the number 
of vocabularies in which a word appears as a fairly reliable substi- 
tute for frequency of use. 

If it is assumed that a vocabulary of 3,500 words is sufficiently 
large, what words should be chosen from the group which is common 
to the usage of both children and adults? If the 239 words having 
frequencies of 25 or more be selected from the adult-only list and 
the 211 words found in three or more childhood vocabularies be 
chosen from the childhood-only list, the remainder. 3,050 words, can 
be chosen from the common group. Since the total number of words 
in the common group is 4,598, the 1,548 words of least importance 
may first be identified and examined. The following eliminations 
would total 1,567: (z) words having frequencies of less than 20 in 
the composite adult list and appearing in only one childhood vocabu- 
lary and (2) words having frequencies of less than 10 in the com- 


posite adult list and appearing in only two childhood vocabularies. 
After these eliminations are made, 3,031 words remain in the com- 
mon list. These 3,031 words added to the 450 words previously sug- 
gested make a total of 3,481 words, approximately the number aimed 
at. To summarize, the final list thus constructed consists of the 
following: 


. Words used by children only and appearing in three or more child- 
hood vocabularies 
. Words used by adults only and having frequencies of 25 or more in the 
composite adult list 
. Words used by both children and adults 
a) appearing in three or more childhood vocabularies regard- 
less of frequency in the composite adult list 
b) appearing in only two childhood vocabularies and having 
frequencies of 10 or more in the composite adult list 
¢) appearing in only one childhood vocabulary and having 
frequencies of 20 or more in the composite adult list 
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The decisions regarding eliminations from the common list ad- 
mittedly have a degree of arbitrariness about them. It would be 
difficult to determine precisely the frequency value at which a line 
should be drawn to separate the words that are to be included from 
the words that are to be excluded. On the other hand, the reader 
will recognize a degree of consistency in the decisions made. For 
example, the criterion for the inclusion of childhood-only words is 
appearance in at least three vocabularies, but words are selected 
from the common list that appear in only one or two childhood 
vocabularies, provided there is compensating support in the adult 
frequency data. Again, words are included from the adult-only 
group if they have frequencies of 25 or more, but words are accepted 
from the common group with frequencies of 20 or more in the adult 
list, provided they appear in a single childhood vocabulary. 

Those who are interested in the validity of adult usage as a basis 
for the selection of spelling lists will no doubt want to know how a 
spelling vocabulary based solely on adult usage differs from one that 
recognizes the needs of both children and adults. The extent and the 
nature of the difference can be very easily shown. In addition to 211 
words used by children only, the childhood-adult vocabulary 
includes about 500 words frequently used by children but so in- 
frequently used by adults that they would not appear in an adult- 
usage list. Both of these groups of words would be replaced in an 
adult vocabulary by words taken, in the main, from the group of 
words used by adults only. In this adult vocabulary there would also 
be a few words seldom used by children, taken from the childhood- 
adult common list. The two vocabularies would diverge, on a basis 
of 3,500 words, to the extent of at least 700 words, or 20 per cent. 

The nature of this divergence is perfectly clear. It precipitates 
the last important question remaining for discussion: In addition to 
the words commonly used by both children and adults, shall the 
child be taught to spell the words representing his frequent, vital, 
and distinctive thought needs, or shall he be taught instead a list of 
words used only by adults, words that are beyond his level of 
mental maturity? It is sometimes said that the content of the cur- 
riculum should be selected in accordance with the interests of adults 
and organized in accordance with the interests of children. The 
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theory is commendable more for its logical nicety than for its truth. 
It is not the intent of this discussion that the child’s interests, much 
less his whimseys, shall dictate his course of study. It is merely con- 
tended that the child has certain rights that are being contravened 
by a narrow interpretation of the principle of social utility, an inter- 
pretation which is reactionary in its trend. Happily, the sociological 
movement in education, in connection with which new life has been 
breathed into the old notion that education is preparation for life, 
does not stand or fall with this narrow interpretation. Children will 
continue to profit by the reform initiated in America a hundred years 
ago under the leadership of Colburn and to study number relations 
within the range of childhood experience, while at the same time 
curriculum-makers will outline the objectives of the course of study 
after the method inaugurated by Wilson. In acquiring the reading 
skill necessary for effective participation in social life, children will 
continue to use nursery rhyme and fairy tale, stories of adventure 
and animal life—all in a vocabulary that differs materially from that 
of the news reports on the front page of the daily paper. In a similar 
manner, if their training for effective written expression in later life 
is properly ordered, children will be taught to spell the words that 
enable them to write about the things and the activities that touch 
their deepest interests. 

It is not the purpose of this article to enter upon an exhaustive 
defense of the doctrine that instruction should be adjusted to the 
interests and capacities of children. The revolution that took place 
in education more than a hundred years ago as a result of the adop- 
tion of this view is as permanent as is the democratic movement of 
which it was and is a part. All that is really necessary is to show that 
the child’s writing vocabulary differs characteristically from that of 
the adult. If it does so differ, this fact will make a difference in the 
curriculum. That it does so differ, the foregoing analysis of the facts 
seems clearly to show. 


SUMMARY 


A comparison of a composite of five childhood-theme vocabu- 
laries with a composite of eleven adult-correspondence vocabularies 
showed a disparity of 40.3 per cent. This disparity can be attributed 
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in part to a degree of unreliability in both composites and in part to 
actual differences between the word usage of children and that of 
adults. The fundamental difference between the words used by 
children only and those used by adults only is the difference in psy- 
chological maturity which is reflected. 

The difference in word usage between children and adults is clear 
even in the group of words common to the two composite lists. In 
this group of common words the correlation between the frequency 
of usage of children and that of adults is so imperfect that one can- 
not safely infer the needs of one from the usage of the other. 

In the practical work of selecting a list of spelling words for 
school purposes, the usage of both children and adults was given 
consideration, in the belief that a vocabulary which emphasizes the 
common and frequent demands of both will more closely approach 
the essentials than will a vocabulary which emphasizes the demands 
of either one alone. The group of common words constitutes the 
major portion of the vocabulary. In addition, a limited number of 
words of unusually high frequency in the usage of children only and 
a similar number of words of unusually high frequency in the usage 
of adults only are included. The list selected for school use totals 
3,481 words. 








Cducational TUritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Handbook of facts regarding reading —A monograph by William S. Grayt 
summarizes the existing information relating to the subject of reading. This is a 
type of professional handbook of which, in education, we have all too few. For 
every group of problems faced by workers in the field of education, there should 
be a handbook of reference containing a summary and an intelligent interpreta- 
tion of such facts as are known regarding these problems. Professor Gray’s 
monograph admirably satisfies this need for the subject of reading. It is es- 
pecially welcome not only because of the importance of the subject in public 
education but also because of the impossibility, even on the part of specialists 
in the field, of keeping in touch with all the investigations which are being made. 

There are many reasons why it is almost impossible for anyone, especially 
those who do not have access to adequate library facilities, to keep in touch with 
all that is being done in the scientific study of reading. In the first place, it is in 
some cases very difficult—in other cases, quite impossible—for the ordinary 
reader to obtain reports of the investigations. In the second place, the very 
complexity of the research which has been done in this field makes it impossible 
for most readers adequately to interpret the results of many of the investiga- 
tions. In the third place, the time required to read and evaluate all the research 
is enormous. 

Professor Gray brought to the task of preparing this monograph the nec- 
essary familiarity with laboratory and classroom research, as well as a sound 
theory of classroom practice. The investigations which he reviews are well 
chosen and skilfully summarized. It is, of course, too much to expect that the 
reader will agree with the author in every case in his evaluation of individual 
pieces of research, but there will be little disagreement with the concluding 
statements and recommendations made in the various sections of the book. 

If the monograph could have been 400 pages in length instead of 276, it 
would have been worth while to have included a chapter on investigations in 
fields closely related to reading. The contributions to the teaching of oral read- 
ing made by the investigations in phonetics and speech is a case in point. It 

t William Scott Gray, Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 28. Chicago: Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1925. Pp. viii++-276. $2.00. 
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would have been of great value also to have had fairly extensive summaries of 
unpublished Masters’ and Doctors’ theses on file in the various institutions in 
the country. No university has the facilities for loaning unpublished theses to 
all who may be interested in them. Anyone who has attempted to secure theses 
from various institutions knows how difficult it is to obtain them. No doubt, this 
fact accounts for the relatively small number of theses reviewed in this mono- 
graph. 

Teachers, supervisory officers, and publishers, as well as students and pro- 
fessors of education in colleges and universities, will find this monograph in- 
valuable. It presents by far the most valuable compendium and interpretation 
of research in reading that has yet appeared. It will prove immediately helpful 
to teachers and supervisors in the improvement of teaching. It will be no less 
valuable as a guide and a stimulus to further research in this field. 


ERNEST Horn 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The report of a survey of higher education in Texas.—Higher Education' is 
the title of Volume VI of the series of eight volumes reporting a comprehensive 
survey of education in Texas, the other volumes bearing the titles, Organization 
and Administration, Financial Support, Secondary Education, Educational 
Achievement, Courses of Study and Instruction, Vocational Education, and General 
Report. The title-page of the present volume indicates that the report was pre- 
pared by five members of a survey committee on higher institutions, but the 


Foreword gives F. J. Kelly “credit for compiling the data and for preparing the 


- manuscript” (p. 4). Although an adequate basis for a review of the report of a 


survey would include another survey over the same ground, a few comments of 
a descriptive and evaluative nature may be ventured. This report on higher 
education, like the report of the survey as a whole, is comprehensive—or, at 
least, extensive. There are chapters on “The Administrative Control and Re- 
cognized Functions of the Institutions of Higher Learning in Texas,” ‘The 
Scope of Work and Internal Organization of the Several Institutions,” “The 
State’s Needs in Higher Education,” ‘Standards of Work Maintained,” ‘The 
Instruction Load of the Institutions,” “Residence of Students and the Occupa- 
tional Groups from Which They Come,” “The Teaching Staffs,” “The Non- 
Campus Services,” “Buildings, Equipment, and Libraries,” ‘Student Extra- 
curricular Life,” “The Summer Session,” “‘Finances,” and ‘““Recommendations.” 
There is also a large number (thirty-four) of appendixes, the first of which is an 
interesting chart of the relationships in the organization and administration of 
the University of Texas; all the remaining appendixes present forms used in 
gathering data for the survey. Although there are several important recom- 
mendations made, the bulk of the space in the chapter summarizing them is de- 


tL. D. Coffman, Clyde M. Hill, F. J. Kelly, George F. Zook, and George A. 
Works, Higher Education. Texas Educational Survey Report, Volume VI. Austin, 
Texas: Texas Educational Survey Commission, 1925. Pp. 390. 
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voted to urging upon the state the creation of a state board of higher education 
“to unify the state schools into a system of higher education.” Some under- 
standing of the need for such a board is afforded by the statement that there are 
seventeen different public higher institutions in the state controlled by five 
different boards. 

Reference to the number of public higher institutions helps to an apprecia- 
tion of the huge task the surveyors faced 'in gathering data at all adequate for 
describing and analyzing the conditions and for making recommendations look- 
ing toward improvement. The data used were drawn not only from all the in- 
stitutions in Texas but from similar institutions elsewhere in the United States. 
If any important criticism is to be lodged against the report, it is the same 
criticism, not uncommonly recognized, that may be brought against all surveys 
of the kind that have been made, not only of higher institutions but of lower 
schools as well, namely, that adequacy or inadequacy is often concluded from 
comparison with other situations rather than from comparison with unequivocal 
standards or criteria. Despite this limitation common to the better surveys, of 
which this is one, the report affords the basis for forward-looking action both on 
the part of those who have to do directly or indirectly with the affairs of the 
institutions concerned and on the part of those faced with similar problems in 
other institutions and states. At the same time, it adds appreciably to the total 
of information available concerning higher institutions, hastening somewhat the 
establishment of the unequivocal standards and criteria desirable for such 


surveys. 
LEONARD V. Koos 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A state school survey.—On March 23, 1923, the Texas legislature approved 
an act providing for a comprehensive survey of the public educational system 
of the state. The survey was completed a few months ago, and the eight volumes 
of the printed report have been issued. With the possible exception of New 
York, probably no state of the many that have recently engaged in school sur- 
veys has had a more complete appraisal of its educational system than has 
Texas. 

Volume I of the report deals with the organization and administration of 
the educational system. The first seven chapters were written by George A. 
Works, the director of the survey. In these chapters fundamental aspects of the 
organization, supervision, and administration of the rural schools are ably dis- 
cussed. The remaining chapters were prepared, chiefly or wholly, by various 
members of the survey staff. Chapter viii, “Consolidation of Schools,” was pre- 
pared by Norman Frost; chapter x, “‘City Schools,” by A. C. Parsons and H. B. 
Wilson; chapter xi, “The State and the Administration of the Schools,” by J. O. 


t George A. Works and Others, Organization and Adminisiration. Texas Educa- 
tional Survey Report, Volume I. Austin, Texas: Texas Educational Survey Commis- 
sion, 1925. Pp. 446. 
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Creager; chapter xii, “The Teaching Staff of the Elementary Schools,” by T. D. 
Brooks; chapter xiii, “Health Education,” by E. A. Peterson; chapter xvi, 
“Negro Education,” by Leo M. Favrot; chapter xvii, “The State Textbook 
System,” by C. H. Judd; and chapters xviii-xxiv, on school buildings, by J. L. 
Tennant. The high standards of workmanship set in the first seven chapters are 
scrupulously maintained throughout the volume. 

Space will not permit the mention here of any of the hundreds of interesting 
and significant facts and recommendations with which the volume teems. Suf- 
fice it to say that the volume shows both what is and what ought to be in the 
organization and the administration of the Texas schools; generally speaking, 
the document is well buttressed with excellently organized data, The recom- 
mendations are seldom of the “arm-chair” type. 

Particular mention should be made of the volume’s unusual clarity, a 
fundamental attribute of good writing which is not always found in school- 
survey reports. Moreover, the volume is of genuine interest, another desirable 
attribute which is almost never present in such material. In fact, the report is 
well worth reading not only by citizens of Texas but by people of other states 


who may be interested in school administration. 
Warp G. REEDER 
Oxto STATE UNIVERSITY 


A comprehensive outline of a city survey—Survey literature has become so 
voluminous during recent years that there have been frequent requests for a 
brief, comprehensive treatment of the whole subject. A book! by Jesse B. Sears 
aims “‘to bring together in usable form the contributions that have been made 
to education” by school surveys. The content and the organization of the book 
have been determined largely by two judgments. The first is that “a survey is 
a scientific inquiry which obtains facts about the present efficiency of a school 
system and on the basis of these facts offers constructive proposals for desired 
improvements” (pp. xi-xii). The second is that “actual administration, super- 
vision, and instruction are professional in character only when they are carried 
on in the light of such facts and proposals as a survey would provide” (p. xii). 
Accordingly, it is recommended that all teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors should adopt survey techniques. 

The city survey was adopted as the basis for the discussions of the book be- 
cause such a survey includes most of the work and thinking required by other 
types and perhaps additional techniques as well. The book is introduced by a 
clear, comprehensive statement of the nature and function of school surveys. 
As conceived by the author, a survey is not merely for the purpose of securing 
information but rather for the purpose of justifying or modifying educational 
procedures. The technique employed involves four steps, namely, defining the 


t Jesse B. Sears, The School Survey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. 
xxx+440. $2.25. 
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problems, securing the needed data, interpreting the results, and reporting the 
findings. 

The major part of the book is devoted to a discussion of fifteen topics that 
must be considered in a city survey. The following are typical: “The Legal 
and Administrative Organization,” “Finance and Business Management,” 
“Buildings and the Building Program,” “The Instructional Staff,’ “Records 
and Reports,” “The Organization of Children,” ‘The Curricula,” “Child Ac- 
counting,” “The Daily Program,” “The Measurement of Instruction,” and 
“The Supervision of Health.” In the case of most of the chapters, the problem 
or problems under consideration are analyzed into a number of subordinate 
issues, and suggestions are offered for collecting and interpreting data and for 
presenting the results. A large portion of the book is devoted to the presenta- 
tion of principles which should be considered in determining educational policies 
and procedures. The material presented in this connection is so valuable and 
inclusive that the book may be used to advantage in courses in public-school 
administration. 

Several criticisms may be offered with regard to Sears’s treatment of school 
surveys. It is limited in scope to large cities. The discussion is based largely on 
the author’s own views concerning the study and solution of survey problems; 
it does not include a comprehensive summary of the suggestions found in survey 
literature. Although the value of continuous surveys is recognized, very few 
suggestions are made for organizing and conducting them. Only the general 
survey of an entire city is considered; very little attention is given to special 
subjects. Although Sears’s treatment of the problem has these and other limita- 
tions, actual experience has demonstrated conclusively the usefulness of the 
book in courses both on school surveys and on public-school administration. 
It should prove most valuable in the hands of any superintendent who contem- 
plates constructive studies of his problems. It contains a wealth of suggestions 
concerning current problems and methods of studying them and enumerates 
the principles which should be considered in modifying present policies and 


practices or in adopting new ones. 
WItiiaM S. GRAY 


Moral education.—One finds much evidence today of a growing interest in 
things moral and religious. Thoughtful, intelligent people are reflecting on the 
necessity of discarding old concepts of moral, Christian, and democratic con- 
duct. The attempt to readjust group thought in accordance with the demands of 
science and the Great Society is enlisting the interest of teachers in the moral 
training of our youth. Many believe that the public school is obligated now 
more than ever before to give children systematic training in morals. 

A bit of evidence of the renewed interest in moral education has appeared 
in the form of a systematic treatment! of the subject. The book represents an 


t Herbert Martin, Formative Factors in Character. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1925. Pp. vi+346. $1.40. 
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attempt by a serious-minded student to set forth principles for the moral 
guidance of children. Methods and technique of teaching morals are omitted 
from the discussion. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first part is a wordy, philosophical 
introduction; the second presents in excellent fashion the psychobiological 
aspects of the field; the third is termed “psychological”; and the fourth contains 
a somewhat sketchy but common-sense discussion of the “social and institu- 
tional” phases of the subject. 

The principles developed by the author are based on a study of individual 
and social psychology. One will find in the book a rather complete summary of 
the objective studies in psychology, sociology, and education which throw light 
on the problems of moral education. Traces of the influence of scientific re- 
search in biology are to be found. The philosophical training of the author 
colors and orients the entire discourse. 

The book has many commendable features. It is readable. It represents a 
comprehensive point of view which will appeal to sound judgment. The 
examples and quotations are numerous, well placed, and to the point. Teachers 
and parents will find much in the book that is worth while and stimulating. 


F. DEAN McCiusky 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


A general treatment of problems pertaining to the elementary school.—At 
present one may find in separate volumes adequate treatments of a number of 
topics relating to the elementary school. Among such topics are the psychology 
of learning in general, the psychology of the various school subjects, methods 
of teaching, and tests and measurements. A recent book! attempts the difficult 
task of including within a single volume discussions of the topics enumerated 
as well as certain other material. 

The book is divided into five parts, which include a total of twenty-four 
chapters. Part I discusses education in terms of its objectives, hereditary 
factors, physical basis, and social aspects. Part II gives separate treatments of 
habit, the psychology of learning in general, perception, thinking and study, 
memory, and moral education. Two chapters are devoted to the transfer of 
training; three chapters are allotted to the elementary-school subjects. Part 
III is concerned largely with methods of teaching, discussing such topics as 
motivation of pupil activities, directing study, lesson types, discipline, play, and 
work. Part IV gives brief treatments of individual differences and of tests and 
measurements. Part V points out certain traditional fallacies in education. A 
somewhat philosophical discussion of ‘Education and Study” concludes the 
volume. 

The author has attempted to cover too much ground in the short space of 
approximately three hundred pages of reading material. The large number of 


tA. S. Edwards, The Psychology of Elementary Education. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. xiv+334. 
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topics enumerated in the preceding paragraph will suggest that little more than 
a sketchy treatment of each can be given. It is probable that some students 
of education will question the proportionate amount of space allotted to certain 
topics. The transfer of training is treated in two chapters; it hardly seems neces- 
sary to deal at such length with this much-discussed subject and the technical 
experiments involved. The school subjects are allotted only three of the twenty- 
four chapters. The approximate number of pages devoted to each of certain 
subjects is as follows: reading, six; mathematics, three; writing, two; manual 
training, two; English composition, four; spelling, two; foreign languages, two; 
and shorthand, one. The reader may question the advisability of discussing 
shorthand and the foreign languages in a book which purports to present the 
psychology of the intermediate grades. The author feels that individual 
differences are “essentially quantitative rather than qualitative” (p. 272). Such 
writers as Mateer and Burnham have pointed out very clearly the qualitative 
differences in the mental functioning of individuals of the same general intel- 
lectual level. 

An appendix presents a list of twenty-eight suggested experiments. Each 
chapter is followed by a list of questions and exercises. Most of the chapters 
include a few selected references; in certain instances the more recent literature 
has not been indicated. The author is to be commended for referring to the 
experimental literature in discussing many of the topics treated. 


CARTER V. Goop 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


Saving the unadjusted child—The radical social and economic changes which ° 
are taking place in the country, together with the changes in school organization 
that are due to the multiplication of school agencies and to mass instruction, 
have presented difficult problems of adjustment to many children and their 
parents. The tendency is to lose sight of children as individuals. Many of them 
are confronted with unusually complex situations in the form of unfortunate, 
unintelligent, foreign, or broken homes and eventually come before the school 
as problem cases. The visiting teacher is one of the more recently developed 
school agencies organized to cope with the situation. 

Since the inception of the visiting-teacher movement about two decades 
ago the number of visiting teachers has steadily increased. The value of their 
services has been recognized by boards of education in a large number of cities. 
The National Committee of Visiting Teachers has placed about thirty trained 
workers in as many communities for experimental purposes, and a national 
organization for furthering the movement has been formed. An important pub- 
lication! dealing with the special activities of these teachers is a Doctor’s dis- 
sertation prepared by J. J. Oppenheimer, which now appears in its second edi- 
tion, published by the Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency. 

t Julius John Oppenheimer, The Visiting Teacher Movement, with Special Reference 
to Administrative Relationships. New York: Joint Committee on Methods of Pre- 
venting Delinquency (50 East 42d Street), 1925 [second edition]. Pp. xviii+-206. $0.75. 
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The purposes of the visiting-teacher movement are defined by the author 
as “‘(r) helping the school to give the individual child the fullest possible growth 
as a personality, (2) integrating the social organizations and groups that are 
interested in the education and welfare of the child, and (3) helping the school 
make such adjustments as will meét the needs of individual children and groups 
of children” (p. 26). The nature of the work of the visiting teacher is described 
in chapter v, following a study of the case records of more than thirteen hundred 
children. The reasons given for referring these children to visiting teachers are, 
in the order of frequency, school or home conditions, conduct, attendance or 
tardiness, and health. The fundamental difficulties of these children, as revealed 
through investigations by the visiting teachers, are described as poor health, 
no home supervision, unco-operative family, financial need, scholastic inability, 
bad environment, and school maladjustment. The kinds of treatment that fol- 
lowed are classified as changes in conditions at school or at home; special atten- 
tion to such factors as home study, attendance, and the health of the child; and 
. the co-operation of outside agencies for regulated play, country outings, etc. 
A list of forty-four “core” functions of visiting-teacher service and detailed 
descriptions of the cases of ten children present additional informing data with 
regard to the daily activities of visiting teachers. 

The study is both comprehensive and well balanced. The nature of the work 
is described in chapter v, and the history of the movement is outlined in chap- 
ter i. The philosophy of the movement and the social, economic, and school 
conditions which produced it are presented in chapter ii. Special emphasis is 
given to the organization and supervision of the work by school officials in chap- 
ters iii, iv, and vi, which are concerned, respectively, with ‘Administration of 
Visiting Teacher Service,” ‘Relationship . . . . to School Agents and Outside 
Agencies,” and “Qualifications and Training of Visiting Teachers.” 

At the end of chapter v the author presents a stimulating statement of his 
conception of the ultimate significance to education of the visiting-teacher 
movement. Its significance lies in the possible modification of school adminis- 
tration and practice which is made feasible by means of the constructive criti- 
cism of a member of the staff who understands the objectives of education and 
the mechanics of the school and who, at the same time, is intimately acquainted 
with the various groups of maladjusted children and is possessed of the training 
and attitude of the social worker. In a number of cities visiting teachers have 
already supplied evidence of conditions which have led to constructive reorgan- 
ization of attendance departments, psychological and physiological examination 
of truants, scholarship funds for school children, homogeneous grouping, and 
organization of high-school clubs to counteract the effect of bad social condi- 
tions. 

Throughout the book the patience and the thoroughness with which the 
study was pursued are patent. The author’s method of attack on the problem 
is soundly objective. Effective use is made of statistical treatment whenever 
possible. Abundant details and numerous illustrative examples enable the read- 
er to obtain an unusually clear conception of the subject of the study. Its incep- 
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tion and publication afford an object-lesson of the effective use which public 
education in the United States is able to make of the initiative and financial 
assistance of private organizations of philanthropic citizens. 

The material will be found of special interest to educational and social work- 
ers who are preparing for intensive, scientific study of individual children and 
to teachers and students of school administration who desire to familiarize 
themselves with the work of the visiting teacher and her place in the organiza- 
tion of the school. It may be read with profit by members of boards of education 
and by other intelligent laymen who feel concern for the problem child and who 
are interested in a new specialized agency of the school which may be used to 
secure the co-operation of all the institutions of organized society able to 


contribute to the solving of the problem. 
Pavut W. TERRY 
University oF NortH CAROLINA 


Problems in mental deficiency.—A volume! of 178 pages, made up of reprints 
of articles published by the author in the last ten years, brings nothing new to 
the problems which it was intended to illuminate. Those who are interested in 
the psychology and welfare of handicapped children are more or less familiar 
with the original articles. 

The studies take issue with a number of theories on various questions. The 
positions taken are fairly well supported with data, although the data are 
admittedly too meager in any case to be conclusive. The issues themselves have 
long been discussed at both psychological and educational meetings. 

One of the studies is concerned with the concept of feeble-mindedness. 
Older definitions, now discarded by common consent, are discussed and ques- 
tioned. The author advances tentatively a mental age of nine years as the upper 
limit of feeble-mindedness for the adult. Another study questions the theories 
with regard to both the heredity of feeble-mindedness and the criminal tenden- 
cies of the feeble-minded, rejecting, in the light of the author’s data, the early 
theories on these subjects. Physical defects and disease in relation to feeble- 
mindedness are discussed in another study, showing a greater incidence of each 
among the feeble-minded than in a normal population group. Still another 
study is devoted to the question of diagnosis from stigmata, including the 
scaphoid scapula, and shows that there is no close relation between mental 
defect and these secondary characteristics. Speech defects are dealt with in two 
studies, in which issue is taken with the psychoanalytic and auditory-amnesia 
theories of stuttering. 

These studies are of value because they fearlessly question, on the basis of 
practical personal experience and accumulated data, theories which were, 


perhaps, too hastily popularized. 
CLARA SCHMITT 
Curp Stupy DEPARTMENT 
Cuicaco Pusiic SCHOOLS 


1 J. E. Wallace Wallin, Studies of Mental Defects and Handicaps. Miami University 
Bulletin, Series XXII, No. 5. Oxford, Ohio: Miami University, 1925. Pp. 178. $0.75. 
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Elementary-science text.—The revised elementary-science text by Van 
Buskirk and Smith! is an enlargement of the book that originally appeared in 
1919. There is no change in the general plan of the work. The titles of some of 
the projects have been changed, but their content remains approximately the 
same except for some additions. Part II, “Man’s Control of the Forces of 
Nature,” has been given a considerably enlarged introduction. 

As formerly, the book is divided into five units. The number of projects 
has been increased from eighteen to twenty-one. The new projects are entitled, 
“Plants, the Food-Makers for the World,” ‘Electricity in Our Homes,” and 
“Radio.” Aside from the introduction of this new material, little change has 
been made in the original book. Some of the statistical tables have been brought 
up to date. The book lists and the individual projects suggested in connection 
with each of the projects have been somewhat enlarged, improving these valu- 


able features of the text. 
ELtiot R. DownING 


Early reading lessons based on experiences.—The tendency to base intro- 
ductory reading lessons on the experiences of pupils finds expression in the 
Field-Martin Primer? The first lessons deal with the immediate activities of 
first-grade pupils, such as going to school and learning to read. Later lessons 
are based on both home and school activities. Seasonal experiences are intro- 
duced at appropriate intervals, as illustrated by the following lesson titles: 
“The Thanksgiving Party,” “The Snow Man,” and “The Christmas Tree.” 
An unusually broad variety of topics and activities are referred to in the lessons, 
such as the school, the home, bedtime, breakfast, the rain, the circus, the balloon 
man, the store, the picnic, the hen and her chickens, farm animals, snow, etc. 
The social side of child life is emphasized by descriptions of parties and games, 
riddles, and safety-first instructions. 

The primer abounds in factual experiences. It does not neglect the art 
side of literature, however, for the selections are well written. The critical 
question which arises with regard to the content relates to the advisability of 
omitting entirely selections or stories that are not based on facts. This is a 
debatable issue and one which cannot be decided at present on the basis of 
available experimental evidence. 

Several methods that are used or suggested by the authors merit commenda- 
tion. Many of the sentences and stories are written in the first person, thus 
making a direct appeal to the interests of the pupil. Blanks are provided in the 
early lessons for the names of both the pupil and the teacher. There are numer- 
ous suggestions for handwork that may parallel the reading activities; in fact, 


1 Edgar F. Van Buskirk and Edith Lillian Smith, The Science of Everyday Life. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925 [revised]. Pp. xiv-+498. $1.60. 

2 Walter Taylor Field and Katharine Martin, The Field-Martin Primer, pp. 132, 
$0.60; Teachers’ Edition, pp. 132+xxii. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. 
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frequent directions are included for such work. The suggestions to teachers 
concerning methods of conducting the early lessons are unusually helpful. A 
simple system of word analysis and phonetics is included, and directions are 
provided for developing independence in word recognition. Constant effort is 
made to enrich child life both in and out of school through reading activities. 
Because of the variety of experiences represented and the many helpful teaching 
devices included, this book merits high rank among modern primers. 


Wrttram S. GRAY 


Material for drill on the fundamentals of arithmetic.—If teachers were made 
aware of the results that can be secured through the proper use of only a 
few minutes a day in special drill on the fundamental operations in arithmetic, 
the computational skill of their pupils could be developed more rapidly and 
could be maintained at a higher level of efficiency. The experiments bearing 
on this problem are convincing and encouraging. Five or ten minutes a day for 
five or six weeks devoted to the right kind of drill on the fundamental operations 
in the upper elementary grades may be expected to yield an improvement in 
skill of from 30 to 40 per cent, or from 15 to 20 per cent more improvement than 
would be secured without the special drill. 

If teachers are expected: to profit by these findings, they should have both 
a knowledge of the possibilities and scientifically prepared practice material. 
Two new sets of practice material have appeared. The first? is a series of thirty- 
seven drill exercises, one for each week in the year, on the essentials of fifth- 
grade arithmetic. The exercises are designed to supplement any good textbook 
in arithmetic. The principal objective is maintenance of skills previously ac- 
quired. 

The authors of this “work-book” properly insist that drill exercises should 
be constructed according to scientific specifications. For example, consider the 
problem of apportioning drill in proper amount to the simple combinations in 
each of the four fundamental operations. The neglect of this problem among 
writers of arithmetics is astonishing. Analyses of many texts lead one to suspect 
that the problem did not enter the minds of the authors. Not so in the present 
case. The specifications followed in the construction of the drill material are, 
in the main, those previously designed by Mr. Knight. 

In regulating the amount of drill for the different combinations, the authors 
have pursued a conservative policy. More repetitions are assigned to the diffi- 
cult combinations than to the easy combinations, but, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, the difference in the number of repetitions is not large enough. From 
the investigations that have been conducted to determine the difficulty of num- 
ber combinations, it seems safe to conclude that the ratio of difficulty between 
the most difficult and the least difficult combinations is at least 3:1. According 


t F, B. Knight, G. M. Ruch, and J. W. Studebaker, Arithmetic Work-Book, Grade 5. 
Teacher’s Edition. Edited by G. W. Myers. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1925. 
Pp. xviii+76. 
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to accepted theory, time allotments and repetitions should be in approximately 
the same proportion. 

In addition to carefully devised practice material, the book contains silent- 
reading lessons on important topics in arithmetic, provides standards for weekly 
measurement of progress, and is accompanied by charts of assistance to the 
teacher in diagnostic and remedial work. The book promises to be a real con- 
tribution to the supply of commercialized drill material available in arithmetic. 

The second publication' contains ninety-five practice tests on the funda- 
mental operations and five achievement tests. The practice tests are designed 
for use at the rate of one a day for a semester or one every other day for a year. 
In the descriptive matter accompanying these tests, nothing is said regarding the 
principles employed in their construction, and there is no evidence that the tests 


have been standardized. 
FREDERICK S. BREED 
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